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Keyes Beech was there 


Pulitzer prize winner Keyes 
Beech of The Daily News 
Foreign Service was the only 
correspondent of an American 
newspaper or news agency (in- 
cluding AP and UPI) in Peking 
for the historic establishment 
of the first United States mis- 
sion there since 1949. 


While he was in Peking, 
Beech got an exclusive inter- 
view with Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk—and was the first to 
reveal that the deposed ruler 


wouldn’t negotiate with the 
present Cambodian regime. 


An old Asia hand, Keyes 
Beech also predicted almost 
to the day when the cease-— 
fire in Laos would begin. 


Beech makes a habit of being 
first—and often the only—cor- 
respondent on a major stery in 
Asia. His kind of aggressive 
reporting is another bonus 
editors get regularly with the 
Chicago Daily News/ Sun- 
Times News Service. 
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Chicago 


Daily News 


Marshall Field, Publisher 


This is no hoked up photograph. Light carrier Jerry Belanger 
really did press his St. Bernard into service on his newspaper 
route the day his minibike broke down. 


Such determination and resourcefulness help explain why The 
Light is the leader among San Antonio newspapers. And brand 
new circulation figures, just released by Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, show The Light is continuing to increase its lead 
over the other two papers. 


The Light has gained almost 4,000 daily circulation during the 
past year, while the News has lost more than 3,000. On 
Saturday, The Light has gained 4,500, the Express /News only 
400. On Sunday, The Light has gained 7,000, increasing its lead 
over the Express/News to 37,069. 


Our carriers may not deliver your advertising by St. Bernard, 
but—one way or another—they’'ll make sure it’s seen, 


if it’s in The Light. 


ABC Fas-Fax Report 
3-31-73 


LIGHT NEWS EXPRESS 
Daily 123,560 63,048 84,329 
Saturday 119,070 117,900 
Sunday 170,121 133,052 


San Antonio Light 


Represented Nationally by Hearst Advertising Service 
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CATCH-lines 


By Lenora Williamson 


CARICATURE CRITIC?—When cartoonist Bill Mauldin 
visited the Omaha Press Club to get a Sigma Delta Chi 
Award, he autographed the celebrity roll in the Spiro Agnew 
Press Conference Room and added an Agnew caricature beside 
his signature. Sometime later, Press Club president Howard 
Silber noticed the Mauldin sig was still there, but no carica- 
ture beside it. Robert McMorris in his Omaha World Herald 
column reports that a club employe used an ink eraser to 
eliminate the Mauldin drawing, assuming it was an unauthor- 
ized bit of graffiti. 

* * * 

NOW IT CAN BE TOLD—James M. Minifie, who covered 
Washington for 20 years for the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, gave away one how-to-beat-the-opposition secret in a 
talk before the Victoria chapter of the National Secretaries 
Association. Now retired, James said he loved covering the 
Senate once he knew his way around, “which means being 
approved of by the right secretaries.” From them he learned 
about the winding iron stairs leading down to the “discreet 
cubbyhold where senators keep their private stock of bourbon. 
If I got there early enough I could often get a good quote.” 


Our hero added that friendship with women working in the 
Senate print room resulted in a continuous supply of com- 
mittee prints, voting lists, bills, etc. While James had a male 
secretary, he preferred women secretaries, and suspects this 
preference is purely biological. 

x * * 


GETAWAY DAY—FExplained San Francisco Chronicle col- 
umnist Herb Caen on vacation eve: “My contract says, down 
there in the agate, that I have to take a vacation whether I 
want one or not, but when you live in San Francisco, who needs 
it? Elsewhere is usually nowhere and here is generally better 
than there... 


“Besides, I’m like a mule You may have noticed the resem- 
blance. Day in, year out, a neurotic mule, tied to the treadmill, 
grinding out the corn, three phones ringing all day . . . the 
mail piling up ... The thousand-word dailiness six days a 
week . .. But having seen breadlines, I’ll take deadlines and 
let the headlines fall where they may, usually at the bottom 
of a canary’s cage or under a pile of kitty litter.” 

ee & 


JIM BISHOP, TELLING IT LIKE IT WAS being inter- 
viewed by a woman from the London Sunday Mirror, reminded 
himself that “an interviewer should never permit himself to 
be interviewed.” Jim reports frantically stuffing scattered news- 
papers, socks and laundry under the counterpane when the “en 
quiry desk” of the elegant Savoy Hotel announced arrival of 
“the lady from the Sunday Mirror” at 10 a.m. one morning. 
That early hour may have been one reason Jim wrote: “Bookish 
British interviewers are alike They are female, in their late 
twenties, casually dowdy, divorced, have two children under 
six. They smile perfunctorily, hold the hand at shoulder level, 
and sweep everything in the room in one glance.” 

Among the questions was, “Do you believe in Christ?”—a 
reference to Bishop’s best-seller, ‘““The Day Christ Died.” Jim 
answered affirmatively and next day, he found a two-column 
story headlined: “Friend of Jesus Stops in London.” 

k & 

OUT OF CONTEXT—“Our language is rapidly becoming a 
collection of words without meaning,” bemoaned Louisville 
Courier-Journal writer John Filiatreau in a Sunday piece. John 
spreads the blame around and includes youth culture and tele- 
vision and newspaper journalists—the latter with their “re- 
portedlys” and “usually reliable sources”, etc. The new Ameri- 
can language of evasion is “scary”, John says. “I was with a 
friend not long ago when his 6-year-old son asked him a 
question. His reply—to a six-year-old, mind you: 
context, son.’ ” 
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Harris poll on Watergate 


On the basis of his latest poll, Louis Harris comments “the Water- 
gate affair has given the majority of the people the opportunity to be 
thankful for a free press.” 

We hope he is right. Certainly, his survey on public attitudes toward 
press coverage taken just before the Dean testimony shows a more ap- 
preciative result than the Gallup poll of June 14, or the tabulation of 
telephone complaints to television networks, reported in “Shop Talk” 
last week. 

Harris found a majority of Americans—56% to 18%— believe if it 
had not been for the press exposes the Watergate scandal would never 
have been uncovered. Most Americans—59% to 12%—feel that in ex- 
posing the facts about Watergate the Washington Post and other 
newspapers “have been an example of a free press at its best.” 

By 46% to 40% those surveyed said they did not believe “the press 
and television have given more attention to Watergate than it de- 
serves.” And by 61% to 17% the people rejected the proposition that 
“the press is just out to get President Nixon on Watergate.” A ma- 
jority believe their local newspapers and television networks have been 
“very fair” in their coverage. 

Most people just don’t agree, according to these results, with the 
charge of “biased press coverage’’ made in some quarters. There will 
be subsequent polls on this subject and we are convinced the results 
will show that more and more Americans understand and appreciate 
the vital role the press has played and is playing as the watchdog of 
Democracy. 


The meaning of a free press 


Since mid-March U.S. newspapers have been provided with repro 
proofs of 18 ads created to tell the American people what the First 
Amendment guarantees of free speech and free press means to them. 
The campaign idea originated early this year at the National Con- 
ference of Newspaper Associations and has been coordinated and pro- 
moted by the American Newspaper Publishers Association, Interna- 
tional Newspaper Advertising Executives, International Newspaper 
Promotion Association, etc. 

To launch the campaign, six ads which had been created and pub- 
lished by the South Bend Tribune were distributed. Support and co- 
operation of the three newspaper creative services—Metro Associated 
Services, Multi-Ad Services, and SCW, Inc.—was obtained and they 
each have prepared a series of four ads on the subject at their own 
expense. The last: of the series has just been mailed (E&P, June 30, 
page 5). 

In view of the improved public attitude towards the press in its 
coverage of Watergate, as noted above in the Harris poll, we think 
the climate is now more favorable for greater public acceptance of 
these messages. We suggest that all publishers and editors, who may 
not have used the ads at this point, take another look at them. The 
message is there, it is good, and it is important. It ought to be more 
widely disseminated than it has been. 
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DISSERVICE 


What an abysmally sad commentary on 
ie quality of advertising awards was the 
2ws that Women’s Day magazine had given 
'1 advertising merit award to the Giant 
ood “consumer awareness/public service” 
1 about meat prices. (Epiror & PuBLISHER, 
fay 26). 

The ad was a disservice to Giant Food’s 
‘istomers and should be hung as an alba- 
oss around the necks of those who created 
id approved it, the consumer advisor un- 
sr whose signature it was printed, and to 
-e livestock industry. 


The ad urged people to “buy something 
se,” which was highly questionable advice, 
id recommended several cheaper protein 
tbstitutes such as beans, chickens and 
rkeys, which was good advice for those 
‘ho wished to curtail their beef consump- 
(on. But most importantly, the ad con- 
‘ined a gross error of fact. Giant Food, 
hich certainly should have known much 
‘etter, explained that high meat prices 
)2re caused by “less meat . . . reaching 
e market.” 


| Except for a brief period associated with 
e meat boycott (which wasn’t mentioned 

the ad) that statement is patently and 
monstrably false. The amount of beef on 
e market did decline briefly because of 
e boycott, but that had nothing to do with 
e-boycott meat prices, and little if any- 
‘ing to do with post-boycott prices except 
a brief period of adjustment caused by 
2 disruptive nature of boycotts. 


The truth is that there has never been 
yre beef on the market (on a per capita 
‘sis, as well as total pounds) and that the 
‘trent level of meat prices has been con- 
‘buted to, and made possible by, an in- 
2asing demand which has outstripped in- 
2asing supplies. Americans have had more 
mey than ever before to spend for meat, 
d they have spent it for meat, and con- 
ue to spend it for meat. 


And yet the producer is blamed for 
igh” meat prices despite his remarkable 

oansion of production in an effort to keep 
with a hot demand. If this is the kind of 

vertising which merits being held up as 
exemplar, heaven help us! 


TERENCE L. Day 
* x * 


SEXIST HENANIGANS 


Sex stereotyping that works against the 
st interests of women is closely linked 
th our use of language, say feminist writ- 
;. Concern that language perpetuates the 
sle role as master has been expressed in 
s and other presumably male-dominated 
blications. 

The most frequently mentioned manifesta- 
m of this “problem” is the now generally 
cepted use of Ms. in place of Miss or 
cs. I have no quarrel with this usage, 


though its pronunciation does remind me 
of the unctuous “Lawd, Mizz Smith, you 
all sure do make the best biscuits.” that 
one is apt to hear in what is nevertheless 
my favorite part of the U.S.A. 

We have seen “chairman” become “chair- 
person” and “Congressman” on the brink of 
becoming “Congressperson” or “Congress- 
one.” Proposals for such vitally needed 
changes as “herstory,” ‘“person-fingers,” 
“nersonkind,” and “spokesone” have been 
called to our attention in recent months. 
This kind of thinking is one-sided and is 
probably a Mstake. 

One doesn’t have to be Herlock Holmes 
to recognize that language works both ways 
as regards sex bias. Men reading feminist 
propaganda too often behave like a hisd of 
sheep. What makes us lend credence to 
their Msguided grumblings? Is it environ- 
ment or hisredity? Why, it’s heer nonsense! 
It’s enough to give a fellow a mental hisnia 
or to make him want to become a hismit, 
and may well be a sad hisreld of things to 
come. We ought to put a stop to the whole 
hebang. 

Dr. Sam G. RILEY 


(Temple University’s Department of Jour- 


nalism.) 
* * x 


THEY’RE TRADITIONALISTS 

Our publications still use the traditional 
forms of address: Mrs. John J. James, for 
example, for married and widowed women; 
Mrs. Joan James, if divorced, (or by 
maiden name if submitted) and Miss for 
unmarried. 

We find this style to be humanizing and 
informative. Several singles organizations, 
in fact, know our style and send notices to 
single, divorced and, if known, widowed 
individuals asking participation in social 
events. 

Many of our readers also like the formal 
and personalized style, although we have 
had objections based on the familiar argu- 
ments. 

Frankly we feel that each publication has 
the right to determine its own policy based 
on its objectives and audience. We opt for 
the traditional. 

At the same time it behooves all of us 
to realize arguments on the forms of ad- 
dress are relatively minor given the duty 
to report the news, and impassioned letters 
on the subject appear to have the aura of 
overkill and comedy about them. 

Kurt CuristorpHer BAUER 
Bauer is publisher of the Rahway, (N.J.) 
News-Record, The Clark Patriot 

x x * 


LICENSING NEWSPAPERS 

I am guessing that by the end of this 
century American newspapers will be li- 
censed, and the credit for the action will 
belong to the newspapers. 

All these years newspapers have held a 
unique position among trades and _profes- 
sions, being specifically protected by the 
Constitution, a situation that inhibited 
those who would have legislated printed 
news media regulations. Now the newspa- 
pers appear to have successfully lobbied the 
so-called shield law. It is my sense that 
once such precedent has been set the way 
has been cleared for further legislation af- 
fecting newspapers. 

June 24 the New York Times quoted 
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newspaper executives as expressing dismay 
at a Supreme Court ruling that charged 
newspapers with discrimination in their 
classified advertising makeup. That’s the 
kind of liberal opinion these newspapers 
applauded, before they became the target. 


Relevant to that, when the legislation I 
expect is introduced, it seems to me certain 
that those who support it will remember 
that though newspaper executives were dis- 
mayed by what they considered interference 
with their advertising policies, they were 
not dismayed when the government took 
similar action against television by barring 
cigarette advertising on that medium only. 

The people who write and edit contem- 
porary newspapers don’t seem to under- 
stand how thin sanctimony is. 


Witrrep WEIss 
%* * * 


BLAME ON EDITORIAL 

Your June 9 issue of documenting OCR 
experiences supported what I have been 
telling our editorial staff for weeks: 

That electronic equipment is slowly 
shifting the blame for typos and other mis- 
takes from the composing room to the edi- 
tors. 

My only concern about total dependence 
upon electronic equipment, especially the 
need to write copy on IBM typewriters, is 
that we are slaves of electricity and weight. 

For example, what happens when a 
brown-out or an electrical shortage—a po- 
tentially more frequent menace as the en- 
ergy crisis—becomes a reality? 

What happens to publications, such as 
ours, which depend upon correspondence 
and contributing Editors for 40% or more 
of our copy? 

How many traveling reporter-editors can 
back pack an IBM Selectric or locate one 
in the field? 


Obviously, the next electronic break- 
through must be designed not for the com- 
posing room but for the people who are 
the backbone of any publication: the re- 
porter and editor. 

Wa ter J. Heeney, Jr. 


Short Takes 


M...’s wife, Mrs. C. M..., 44, field 
for divorce . . . against the 84-year-old 
ex-mayor ...— San Antonio Hxpress/ 
News. 

* * * 


. one of Mr. C...’s closet political 


advisors ... — Albany (N.Y.) Knicker- 
bocker News-Union Star. 
* * * 

Entrance through that development 


should be via a “wide funnel” arrange- 
ment, ... so that it will be clear to pedes- 
trians where the entrance to the bride is. 
—Utica (N.Y.) Daily Press. 


a ae 
. .. the Pledge of Allegiance to the 
fag ... Harlingen (Tex.) Valley Morn- 
ing Star. 
ey opkobe® 


Re. Women’s Lib: “She left me to go 
to the power room . . .”—St. Johnsbury 
(Vt.) Caledonian-Record. 
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More New Yorkers with 


professional/managerial jobs — 


read The New York limes 
than read both other 
New York newspapers 
combined. 
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Newspapers start to drop 
male-female ad listings 


The nation’s big city newspapers are 

ropping their “male” and “female” sex 
Jassifications in help-wanted ads in the 
rake of a United States Supreme Court 
uling. 

The apparent end of sex classification 
1 newspaper advertising came June 21 
yhen the Supreme Court ruled 5-4 
pholding the validity of a Pittsburgh city 
rdinance barring newspapers from pub- 
shing classified help wanted advertising 
nder separate “male” and “female” 
eadings (E&P June 23). The Pittsburgh 
‘ress, the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 
taltimore Sun and San Antonio (Tex.) 
‘xpress and News were among the first 
» announce dropping the distinctions. 


Analysis to be printed 


The American Newspaper Publishers 
ssociation announced June 28 it will soon 
‘rint an analysis of the “implications of 
ae decision for newspapers generally.” 
the Southern Newspaper Publishers As- 
oeiation said “all four dissenting justices 
oneluded that permitting this degree of 
mtrol over newspapers, even in their 
dvertising columns, was setting a dan- 
2rous precedent.” 

Justice Potter Stewart said in his dis- 
ent: “This is the first case in this or any 
cher American court that permits a gov- 
nment agency to enter a composing room 
= a newspaper and dictate to the publish- 
> the layout and makeup of the newspa- 
2r’s pages. This is the first case but I 
‘ar it may not be the last.” In his dissent 
thief Justice Warren E. Burger wrote: 
[ believe the First Amendment freedom 
= the press includes the right of a news- 
aper to arrange the content of its paper, 
thether it be news items, editorials or 
ivertising as it sees fit.” 

Many newspapers, particularly those in 
rger cities with active women’s liber- 
ion groups, had already ceased listing 
ich ads under separate classifications 
sior to the Supreme Court ruling, dele- 
ites to the 53rd conference of the Asso- 
ation of Newspaper Classified Ad Man- 
rers (ANCAM) noted. 

A record 289 attended the four-day con- 
rence June 24-28 aboard the Queen 
ary in Long Beach, Calif. At one discus- 
‘on session, reports Stan Finsness, clas- 
fied advertising director of the Provi- 
mee (R.I.) Journal-Bulletin, two thirds 
’ those present said their newspaper 
ready “had desexed” the job wanted 
jJumns. He said, “The others will change 
sluntarily and some will wait.” 

Here is Finsness’ account of the com- 
‘gs and goings of his colleagues—male 
ad female—at the 58rd ANCAM confer- 
ace: 

There was less of the “how to” of pre- 
ous years... the anxious questions of 


newcomers to the classified business. 
Seems today’s CAMs are much more a 
professional group than they used to be. 
They appear to be more competent, more 
confident, less concerned over day-to-day 
operations, but very interested in the fu- 
ture of the business, the overall concepts 
and philosophies of it. They’re especially 
aware of the newspaper industry’s in- 
creasing dependence on classified’s re- 
venue. They’re not as much concerned to- 
day over selling a couple of billion dollars 
a year worth of that stuff in the back of 
the paper as they are in finding effective 
ways to produce copy that will be compati- 
ble with the current transitions in produc- 
tion methods. 

Whether it was intended or not, the 
program committee threw in some changes 
of pace that seemed to be welcomed by 
many of the CAMs who’ve been around 
for a while: 

e Dr. John Van de Water, management 
consultant, on how to be successful at 
home and on the job, with strong em- 
phasis on personal integrity. 


‘Be yourself’ 


@ Bill Gove, Sales and Marketing con- 
sultant on “I Gotta Be Me!”: Be yourself 
... not what you think others want you to 
be. 

e “The Revolution Revisited” by Tyler 
MacDonald, Chairman, N. W. Ayer/Jor- 
gensen/MacDonald, Los Angeles: People 
haven’t changed all that much... behind 
those granny glasses is a real person, and 
she’ll be influenced by good advertising 
just the way her mother was. 

@ John Wooden, head basketball coach 
at U.C.L.A., with his personal philosophy, 
the “Pyramid to Success”, complete with 
homilies plus poetry—and good. 

e Dr. Jessie Marmorston, clinical pro- 
fessor of medicine at U.S.C., on how to 
avoid heart disease and strokes. 

One of the convention’s highlights was 
a two-part presentation on research put 
on by Stuart Neffeler, vicepresident, 
Western division, and Thomas Copeland, 
director of marketing and behavioral re- 
search of Copley International. 

Neffeler talked about “seat of the 
pants” research, and whether he knew it 
or not, described a very elusive part of 
any CAM’s job—that whether HE knows 
it or not—the CAM is continually re- 
searching and making decisions on the re- 
sults. 

With good common sense, Neffeler said, 
a CAM is using his everyday research in 
three ways: 

1) He establishes communications with 
his marketplace—through advertisers and 
his own staff: “What is the marketplace 
telling you?” 

2) He assembles and analyzes his in- 
formation. He develops a “feel” for sim- 
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ple economic statistics. What’s going on in 
employment, real estate, rentals, building 
starts, vacancy rates, autos, boats, (Add 
interest rates, sudden surges or declines 
in inner classifications.) 

3) He redirects sales effort accordingly 
to capitalize on potential increases in cer- 
tain areas and acts to mitigate losses in 
others. 

Neffeler’s view: It’s the CAM’s job to 
control a machine with many independent 
moving parts... economy changeable and 
sensitive . . . when abrupt changes ap- 
pear, are they thrust on you or created? 
The answer to this, according to Neffeler, 
“separates the men from the boys.” 

Copeland’s half of this presentation 
covered “formal research” usually defin- 
ed, he said, as “looking for the guy who 
moved the file.” 
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Denies ordering 
Kraft wiretap 


Former presidential advisor John Er- 
lichman denied directing or okaying wire- 
taps on the phones of newsmen on the 
CBS News program “60 Minutes” June 
29. Earlier in the week Erlichman had 
been charged by former White House 
counsel John Dean with directing the 
wiretap of Publishers Hall Syndicate col- 
umnist Joseph Kraft. 

Dean said another White House assist- 
ant, former New York policeman Jack 
Caulfield “told me that he had been direct- 
ed by Erlichman to wiretap a newsman’s 
telephone in pursuit of a leak. He told me 
that he had been directed to perform the 
wiretap when (FBI chief J. Edgar) 
Hoover was unwilling, but Mr. Erlich- 
man wished to proceed I believe 
Caulfield told me it was Joseph Kraft’s 
telephone they tapped.” 

In the CBS interview Erlichman ad- 
mitted knowledge of an attempt to tap 
Kraft’s phone “but it never happened, to 
the best of my recollection Jack 
Caulfield was asked to determine whether 
it’d be feasible.” 

When pressed by CBS newsman Mike 
Wallace as to who asked Caulfield, Erlich- 
man said “I don’t remember.” 

Wallace asked: “Not by John Erlich- 
man?” 

And Erlichman replied: “I don’t think 
so... it’s conceivable. But that isn’t my 
recollection.” 

Erlichman did admit that he received 
the logs of the wiretaps on newsmen and 
White House staffers “in wholesale lot” 
after the taps were concluded. The taps 
were allegedly ordered to discover leaks 
within the White House staff on national 
security matters. 

In March Time magazine correspondent 
Sandy Smith reported that taps had been 
placed on several newsmen. Dean testified 
that when the White House was notified 
that Time planned such a story Erlichman 
said White House press secretary Ron 
Zeigler “should flatly deny it—period.” 
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The ad mill 


By Jeff Mill 


DIXON DEFINES RESPONSIBILITY 


Broadcasters and publishers will not be 
included in Federal Trade Commission ac- 
tions against false advertisers unless they 
are “an active party to, and stood to profit 
by, the falsity or deception of the adver- 
tising,” according to FTC Commissioner 
Paul Rand Dixon. 

Speaking to a meeting of the Arizona 
Broadcasters Association (May 24), Dix- 
on said in cases involving false or 
misleading advertising, “we recognize that 
media are neither required to, nor are 
they equipped to, undertake a thorough 
investigation of the truth of every adver- 
tising claim they print or broadcast.” 

He said, however, “a joint promotion 
between a broadcast station and an adver- 
tiser involving misrepresentation of a 
product could, and should, make the sta- 
tion culpable.” 

Dixon added that he believed broadcast- 
ers, and by inference, newspaper publish- 
ers, are “sophisticated enough to realize 
that to gain, hold, and preserve a reputa- 
tion for integrity profits you more than 
the dangerous dollars you would get for 
broadcasting crooked advertising.” 

Dixon said “whether the broadcaster 
would be named a respondent to an FTC 
action under less serious circumstances 
would depend upon the facts in the partic- 
ular case.” 


But he warned the broadcasters, “Cer- 
tainly a broadcaster would be treading on 
dangerous ground if he accepted advertis- 
ing that was obviously and _ patently 
false.” 

Dixon concluded that “your own self 
interest gives you a practical answer to 
the problem. You would find, I am sure, 
that your reputable advertisers would not 
appreciate the company into which low 
standards of copy would put them.” 

And Dixon advised the broadcasters to 
work with their association. He said the 
association should gain expertise in areas 
that particularly trouble their members. 


Associations can also gain “an 
awareness of current thinking of the 
FTC,” a process that “is not difficult,” 
according to Dixon. This information in 
turn should be made available to mem- 
bers. 


At the same time, the association should 
react to misleading advertising by a mem- 
ber. “It is the duty of the trade associa- 
tion to advise many errant members that 
he is acting irresponsibly.” 

Dixon added, “Then, if such member 
should ignore the importuning of the asso- 
ciation, the industry, through its associa- 
tion, should not meekly accept the tarnish 
that will inevitably result from any con- 
tinued false advertising. It would be time 
for the association to invite assistance 
from the government.” 

Dixon said “by doing so, I firmly believe 
that the association would gain stature 
with its own membership, and surely 
would do so with the public.” 

The establishment of fairness and hon- 
esty in minds of consumers and adver- 
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tisers is essential, Dixon advised the 
broadcasters that once honesty has been 
established, those advertisers “who desire 
to trade on the quality of their product 
will seek you out to transmit their mes- 
sage.” 

“T know,” he said, “if I had a quality 
product to sell, I would seek the media 
with a reputation for selling only quali- 
ty products.” 

And Dixon defended the FTC’s estab- 
lishing law, saying that it permits the 
FTC “to meet innovative deceptions” and 
be “aware of the latest form of advertis- 
ing and its implications.” 

Dixon concluded that “It is when the 
advertiser, apparently having lost faith in 
what he is selling, focuses on illusion and 
half truths, that he tends to run afoul of 
the FTC.” 

He added that, “in short, the FTC’s role 
is to support the public interest, which in 
turn is your own best interest.” 


TAMA, NY ad group 
plan joint meeting 


After more than seven years efforts, 
representatives of the Interstate Adver- 
tising Managers’ Association and the New 
York State Advertising Managers’ Bu- 
reau have agreed to hold a joint meeting. 

The meeting will be held September 
20-22, in Pocono Manor, Pa. Interstate 
represents newspapers in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware and 
West Virginia. 

Frank Bishop, the IAMA’s secretary, 
said his group was hopeful of continuing 
contacts between the two groups. He said 
following the September meeting, a deci- 
sion would be made on any future joint 
meetings. 


Use form costs 
bring complaints 


The Office of Revenue Sharing has re- 
ceived “a terrific number of complaints on 
costs” of placing planned use forms in 
newspapers. As the Office studies these 
complaints, the actual use forms have 
been mailed out. 

The mailings were to be completed by 
June 29. The forms are due to be returned 
to the Revenue Sharing Office by Septem- 
ber 1, and the Revenue Sharing Act re- 
quires that the form be published in a 
newspaper by that date. 

W. H. Sager, general counsel for the 
ORS, said that although the Office has 
received a number of complaints on the 
rates charged by newspapers for place- 
ment of the forms, he “would not recom- 
mend” that ORS “get involved’? in the 
question of newspaper rates. 


The forms are to be published in at 
least one newspaper in each locality. 
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Sager said in some instances, local gov-_ 
ernments had reported that only the most — 
nominal rate had been charged for the | 
form. é 

After initial confusion and complaints, — 
the Revenue Sharing office ruled that the 
size of the form could be reduced when 
placed in newspapers. This help lower the~ 
cost to the local government. 

But Sager said the ORS had contin- 
ued to receive reports of rate charges that 
took “a very high proportion” of use 
money. In light of continuing complaints, — 
he said the ORS was considering a num- 
ber of possible controls. 


But he said control of newspaper rates — 


“isn’t one of them.” Sager added that he — 
hoped ORS “wouldn’t get into (the rate 
question) at all.” He said the ORS just 
“doesn’t have enough information yet” on — 
the rate question. 


Services of NAB 
project young 
shopper impact 


The Newspaper 
has prepared a 12-page brochure outlin- 
ing the impact of back-to-school teen-age 
shoppers. And Metro Newspaper Service 
has begun distribution of a 20-page sug- 
gested back-to-school section. 


The Bureau figures show that the 14-25 ~ 


year old market has a great affect on 
merchandising. Last year, 7.5 million high 
school girls spent a total of $2.6 billion on 
back-to-school merchandise. 


At the same time, college freshwomen 


Advertising Bureau — 


spent a total of $393 million. There were — 


1.1 million college freshwomen last year. 
The brochure is being made available to 
both newspaper clients and retailers. 


The Metro section contains ideas for — 


stories and suggested ad layout. Included 
in the section is a page of ads that can be 
run with 50% retailer support on a co-op 
basis. 

The Bureau said the Metro section “can 
serve as the basis for a newspaper’s spe- 
cial back-to-school section.” 


Vancouver group 
plans new paper 
next September 


A group of Vancouver B.C. businessmen 
has announced plans to publish a Sunday 
newspaper, the Vancouver Post, by Sep- 
tember. 

Hotelman Frank Bernard, John McDon- 
ald, a lawyer and Paul Osborne, owner of 
WIB Press Ltd., are among the princi- 
pals, with others to be named later. 

Bernard said that from $250,000 to 
$500,000 in risk money is involved, not 
including the cost of printing presses. 
Plans are to publish a minimum of 50,- 
000 copies and distribute it by carrier free 
the first two Sundays, with an undeter- 
mined price thereafter. The paper will be 
tabloid size. 


I'he Sports Page 


Globe’s Collins no press 
agent for tennis world 


Sportswriters have garnered them- 
alves a number of bad images over the 
ears: alcoholism, lechery, illiteracy, 
mong others. But probably the most in- 
idious trap observers of games can fall 
ito is becoming too close to the teams or 
ports they cover; so close that they be- 
ome press agents instead of reporters. 

Bud Collins has been with The Boston 
‘lobe since 1964, and is considered by 
1any the country’s foremost authority on 
snnis. In Collins’ case, the axiom which 
1ys a sportswriter by definition promotes 
1e sport he covers, holds true. 

Unquestionably, Collins is very close to 
ae world of tennis. The day I spent fol- 
»wing him through a doubles workout 
‘ith Billie Jean King at the Badmitton 
nd Tennis Club in Boston to the Virginia 
lims U.S. Pro Womens’ tournament in 
suiney, Mass., it was apparent that the 
layers, promoters, and manufacturers all 
ad the utmost confidence in him. It was 
vident that they were very conscious of 
is ties to the tennis world (besides 
»vering tennis for the Globe, Collins does 
ue announcing for NBC’s World Champi- 
aship Tennis series). 

It comes down to this: Bud Collins loves 
mnis. No slouch on the participating end 
imself, he won the national mixed dou- 
‘es championship in 1961. But can a man 
» inextricably tied to the sport he covers, 
» fair and objective? The answer to that 
aestion, based on available evidence, is 
ss! 


Doesn’t shill 


‘Collins hasn’t hesitated to criticize what 
> calls the “idiotic” war between the 
omen of the Women’s International Ten- 
-s Federation and the United States 
awn Tennis Association, nor did he 
are the rod recently on Boston’s Long- 
ood Cricket Club for the type of court 
_rface they installed. 
Mike Lupica, The Boston Phoenix: “He 
tuld very easily shill for the tennis 
orld, but he doesn’t. No sportswriter 
eats his sport as unsuperficially as Bud 
eats tennis.” 
Neil Amdur, tennis, track, and football 
citer for The New York Times: “Bud is 
‘e of a couple of writers today who bring 
‘sense of player personality to the pub- 
». There’s no question that he befriends 
e players, and he treads a very fine 
re, but I don’t think his objectivity is 
.rmed. If he were another person, it 
ight be different.” 
‘Collins, now 48, began covering sports 
the age of 16 in his hometown, Beria, 
nio, for The Beria Enterprize. He 
‘tended Baldwin-Wallace College in 
seria and did graduate work at Boston 
niversity. He joined The Boston Herald, 


By Bob Lovinger 


OWAA OFFICERS—1973-74 officers for the Outdoor Writers Association of America are, 

left to right: Charles Cadieux, freelance writer. Bethesda, Md., president: Bill Potter, 

Joplin (Mo.) Globe, first vicepresident; Henry Reynolds, outdoor editor, Memphis Com- 

mercial-Appeal; second vicepresident; and E. L. (Buck) Rogers, freelance writer from 
Columbia, Mo., retiring president and new board chairman. 


where he began covering tennis, in 1955. 

In 1963, he began telecasting national 
doubles matches for Boston’s educational 
station, WGBH, giving his reputation as 
an authority a boost. “It put my face into 
a lot of homes,” he says. The Globe liked 
what it saw, and by the beginning of 1964 
had persuaded him to come over from the 
Herald. 

It wasn’t until the late sixties that the 
face and voice of Bud Collins became na- 
tionally known. It was then that he began 
sportscasting championship tennis 
matches for NBC, PBS, and later CBS, 
culminating in his now-bi-weekly World 
Championship Tennis series on NBC. 
Despite the globe-trotting and national 
exposure, Collins finds TV work often 
frustrating. 

“T like writing better than telecasting. 
TV can be very agonizing for a writer 
because of the bigger impression you can 
make in such a short time. I enjoy print 
journalism more because it’s harder, more 
satisfying,’ Collins explains. He’s pub- 
lished three days a week in the Globe and 
spends three or four days every other 
week on the NBC series. He also has a 
book out on tennis: ‘Education of a Ten- 
nis Player.” 
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Is Collins ready to move totally into 
either medium? “Oh no. I really intend to 
stay in both TV and writing. I like the 
idea. It makes me kind of unique.” 


Keeps tongue-in-cheek 


Collins is unique among his colleagues 
in Boston sportswriting for another rea- 
son. His regular columns dealing with 
sports other than tennis have earned him 
a reputation for throwing sarcasm-tipped 
darts at any number of sports figures. 
When Collins tucks tongue in cheek and 
reaches for his typewriter, everyone 
ducks. 

In a recent, not atypical column, he 
stuck pins in the Boston Bruins manage- 
ment, the Bruins players, Eddie Andel- 
man (a local commentator), the Celtics’ 
Dave Cowens, Red Sox manager Eddie 
Kasko, and President Nixon, for whom 
Collins saves some of his choicest one- 
liners. “I’m not everyone’s favorite sports- 
writer,” Collins says. “I think the vener- 
ation and adulation of athletes and sports 
figures is sickening.” 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Globe’s Collins 


(Continued from page 11) 


Collins traces his barbed-tongue reputa- 
tion back to 1961. He was working for the 
Herald, and the Herald owned WHDH, 
the station that broadcasted Red Sox 
games. “The Sox were doing pretty badly, 
so I suggested in a piece that Tom Yaw- 
key sell the team. Well, the Sox were 
pretty sacred cows at the Herald, and my 
piece was quite a revelation. I don’t know 
how it ever got in.” 

Although Collins’ non-adulation has 
earned him one blow on the head from a 
former Sox manager, and the 1966 Bung 
of the Year Award for Indiscriminate 
Harpooning from anonymous donors, re- 
action from sports quarters is not all bad. 
Spokesmen from the following Boston or- 
ganizations answered the question “What 
does the name Bud Collins mean to you?,” 
this way... 

The Celtics: “Collins is one of the more 
talented sportswriters in Boston. Yeah, he 
ean get rough sometimes, but when they 
stop writing about you, then you start to 
worry.” 

The Red Sox: “He may be the best 
sportswriter in the city, but he doesn’t 
cover us enough. 

Collins enjoys his relationship with the 
Globe. There are no restraints put on him. 
“The Globe is a great paper. Occasionally, 
they give me the opportunity to write 
outside of sports. I mean, if I wanted it 
to, tennis could be my whole career; but I 
don’t want it that way. I like to think I 
can write anything they want me to.” 

Collins sees sportswriting in general 
improving. “I think there are more good, 
young sportswriters around than ever be- 
fore, with better perspectives on sport 
than ever before. There’s less reverance 
and more frivolity. Too often, newspapers 
have hired sportswriters who were basi- 
cally fans. I think that’s changing. I hope 
abyisi 

To spend a day with Bud Collins is to 
stand still, reach out, and grab someone 
moving 60 mph. Always moving, joking, 
listening, working, Collins obviously en- 
joys his job. “I don’t know where he gets 
the time to be so nice to everyone,” Globe 
correspondent Mary Leslie Ullman says. 

Just before stepping on the court with 
Billie Jean King at the B and 7 Club, 
Collins told someone, “I’d rather play 
against her than with her. This way, she 
can beat my head in for the nasty things 
I’ve said about her.” Which she proceeded 
to do. 


At the tournament in Quincy, Collins 
and Joel Cash (a local radio disc jockey) 
went up against King and Wendy Overton 
in a match for the Jimmy Fund, a local 
children’s charity. It was all in fun, with 
Collins the comedic center attraction. 

Fourteen hours with someone shouldn’t 
allow for too many generalizations, but 
it’s apparent that the bubbly lifestyle of 
Bud Collins (one observer called him a 
“forty year-old hippie”), if converted into 
energy, could probably supply Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. with enough light for a year. 
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CONTRACT SIGNED—The contract adding Hungary to AP-Dow Jones' world-wide dis- 

tribution network was signed in Budapest by Sandor Barcs, right, general manager of MTI, 

the Hungarian National News Agency, and Claude E. Erbsen, London-based business 

manager and administrative director of AP-Dow Jones. The AP-Dow Jones Economic 
Report will be extended to Hungary July | in conjunction with MTI. 


Watergate poll 
credits press 


By 59 to 12 per cent, Americans in a 
recent Harris poll feel that “in exposing 
the facts about Watergate, the Washing- 
ton Post and other newspapers have been 
an example of the free press at its best.” 

In addition, by 56-18 per cent, Ameri- 
cans are convinced that “if it had not been 
for the press exposes, the whole Water- 
gate mess never would have been found 
out.” 

The poll covering a cross-section of 
Americans pointed to a highly positive 
reaction to press and tv coverage of the 
scandal. By 55-24 per cent, most people 
feel “it took a lot of courage for newspa- 
pers such as the Washington Post to ex- 


pose Watergate, since it involved the 
White House.” 
In contrast, Americans rejected by 


61-17 per cent the notion that “the press 
is just out to get the President on Water- 
gate.” By a 46-40 per cent margin, people 
deny that the “press and tv give more 
attention to Watergate than it deserves.” 

Finally, Vice President Agnew’s credi- 
bility as a press critic is shown to be 
declining. By 39-33, most people now feel 
Agnew is not right “in criticizing the 
Eastern liberal press for slanting news 
against the President.” 

“All in all,” concludes pollster Harris, 
“the Watergate affair has given the ma- 
jority of the people the opportunity to be 
thankful for a free press.” 


Stereos sign pact 
with Omaha W-H; 
Typos start paper 


The Omaha (Neb.) World-Herald and | 
Local 24 of the International Stereotypers — 
and Electrotypers Union have signed a ~ 


three-year contract. 

Laurance Hoagland, senior vicepresi- 
dent of the newspaper, said the contract 
guarantees against layoffs of journeymen 


and apprentice stereotypers due to the — 


introduction of automated equipment. He 


said the contract’s wage provisions were — 


within Phase III guidelines. The union 
represents 20 stereotypers. 

The stereoptypers union is one of six 
unions that have continued to work during 
a strike by Local 190 of the International 
Typographers Union, now in its ninth 
week. 


In a related development, the typogra- — 


phers union began distribution of its own 
newspaper, The Lockout, on June 8. 

The first issue was four pages and con- 
sisted mostly of articles giving the union 
side of the dispute with the World- 
Herald. Rex Stoddard, union vicepres- 
ident, said 40,000 to 50,000 copies were 
being distributed. 

The dispute was triggered by the instal- 
lation of $300,000 worth of electronic 
equipment in the plant in the past few 
months (E&P May 19). Chief point of 
contention is jurisdiction over copy- 
scanning equipment. 
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Weekly Editor 


By Margaret Cronin Fisk 


PARTISAN HELL-RAISING IN NEW MEXICO 


The New Mexico Independent and El 
dependiente, an “ancient hell-raising 
wspaper” is finding more controversy 
.d success at the hands of its newest 
mers, Mark and Mary Beth Acuff. 


The Acuffs bought the weekly from 
sw Mexico Democrat Philo Sedillo in 
ne, 1970. Since then they have expanded 
the Independent’s already lively cover- 
e of New Mexico politics—now oper- 
ing as the watchdog of the local media 
well as the state government. And the 
cuffs have changed the paper’s format 
om full size to tabloid, switched to cold- 
pe offset production and expanded the 
dependent’s circulation and display ad- 
rtising. 

The Independent was founded in Las 
‘gas, N.M. 76 years ago as Hl Indepen- 
mte. The first owner was in the thick of 
2 town’s Republican politics and wrote 
gossipy, “backbiting” column about it, 
ary Beth Acuff said. So even at the 
ginning the paper gave the inside, 
jugh partisan, story of New Mexico pol- 
es. 


As Las Vegas, a railroad boom town, 
slined, the paper was sold and moved to 
buquerque in 1931, Ms. Acuff said. El 
Jependiente was then combined with the 
huquerque Independent, a legal notice 
wspaper. 

[hese legal notices have been a staple 
* the Independent’s advertising reve- 
2S ever since. 


dowever, Ms. Acuff said, the new owner 
sd the paper primarily as a legal adver- 
ng sheet with “not much real report- 
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Position reinstated 


Chat is, until he took on a partner—the 
itican Philo Sedillo—who began writ- 
‘a column on the inside of New Mexico 
itics, this time from the Democratic 
e. Ms. Acuff said that Sedillo thus rein- 
ted the Independent’s position as “a 
ce to read what was going on behind 
scenes” in New Mexico politics. 


Sedillo eventually bought out the part- 
and then, when it came time to retire, 
1 it to the Acuffs. Ms. Acuff said their 
for the paper was “ridiculously low.” 
Sedillo didn’t want to sell the paper 
just anybody—he turned down a much 
her bid from a political rival. 


Mark Acuff had covered New Mexico 
ities for another area weekly and while 
was editor of the University of New 
xico student newspaper The Lobo. Ms. 
aff said that while her husband was 
tor of the college paper it was “essen- 
ly changed from a cow-town college 
ver to one interested in state politics 
| national issues.” From this Acuff be- 
1 building up state political contacts, 
h as Sedillo. 

n addition to the Independent in Albu- 
rque, the Acuffs bought two other 
2klies in neighboring counties from 
lillo. Since the purchase, they have 
nded another in Santa Fe. 
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Today the combined circulation of the 
Independent Newspapers is 12,000 but 
Ms. Acuff claims the “readership has to 
be at least four times that.’”’ She explained 
that copies of the Independent are put out 
for customers in general stores and bars 
from Albuquerque to Santa Fe. 


Ms. Acuff said they were trying to 
“gradually build up the Independent and 
put it on a money-making basis.” The 
paper has its own Compugraphic typeset- 
ting equipment and does work for other 
publications. 


No punches pulled 


The Independent is one of the more 
readable weeklies around. Its writers 
rarely pull their punches, whether criti- 
cizing politicians or other New Mexico 
media. 


The paper is a stanch supporter of 
what it calls the “undevelopment” of New 
Mexico. Overpopulation, pollution and 
overdevelopment of the state are chief 
worries of the Independent. 


In a recent column, Independent writer 
V. B. Price warned “If we do not work to 
preserve and enhance our regional dis- 
tinctiveness, defend our natural blessings 
and restore our comfortable pace of life 
... We will be merely another obsolescent 
little half-baked boom town, flailing help- 
lessly in a future it was unprepared for, 
fit only for habitation by people who were 
forced to take second best.” 


The paper opposes the powers that have 
previously run New Mexico state politics, 
a group of Southeastern Democrats that 
the paper calls the Otero County Ring. 
Instead the Acuffs and other writers have 
gone all out to support a younger more 
liberal group of state legislators, which 
the Independent calls the Mama Lucy 
Gang. Mama Lucy was a Spanish woman 
who ran a cafeteria at the state universi- 
ty at Las Vegas. She fed hungry and poor 
students, even when they had no money, 
and some of these students now control 
the state house in New Mexico. The Inde- 
pendent was the first paper to call the 
group the Mama Lucy Gang; other media 
have now picked up the tag. 


Called innovative 


Ms. Acuff called the Mama Lucy Gang 
“the most innovative progressive thing in 
New Mexico politics in a long time.” 


Many of the Gang are Spanish- 
Americans and the Independent is a back- 
er of Spanish and Indian causes in the 
state. Ms. Acuff said the paper is plan- 
ning to have a Spanish column in its 
pages as soon as possible. 


Meanwhile, however, the Independent 
continues to concentrate on New Mexico 
partisan politics, promoting the belief 
“that America’s political survival is pred- 
icated on the survival of the party sys- 
tem.” At least for 76 years it’s been an 
important part of the survival of the New 
Mexico Independent. 
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British use the 
quality approach 


for newspapers 


Snobbish, those British. 

As far as the London Daily Telegraph 
is concerned, New York City is a nice 
place to visit—but not for buying books or 
reading newspapers. 

The newspaper is selling a “Daily Tele- 
graph Guide to New York” to Britishers 
who plan on a trip to America, It’s a 
12-page booklet with a photograph of the 
United Nations building on the cover and 
it sells for 12 pence (about a quarter). 

Elisabeth de Stroumillo, a travel writer 
for the paper and author of the guide, 
includes this advice for fellow British 
travelers in Manhattan: 

“The New York Times is the only ma- 
jor daily newspaper; The Village Voice is 
worth glancing through for the off-beat.” 
She adds in the “books and papers” advice 
paragraph: “The former are expensive by 
our standards, even the multitudinous pa- 
perbacks (which can be found in every 
drugstore).” 


Their cup of tea 


While the travel writer may find a pau- 
city of newspapers fit to list for British 
readers wandering on the isle of Manhat- 
tan, England’s newspapers are finding 
New York is their cup of tea. 


The Daily Telegraph has offices in four 
different locations in the city and even has 
a color film library for use by advertising 
agencies, travel agents, film and television 
companies. The London Times, London Fi- 
nancial Times, London Daily Express, 
London Daily Mail, London Daily Mirror, 
London Sun and London Sunday Mirror 
are among the newspapers with telephone 
numbers and offices listed in New York. 


The Daily Telegraph, however, consid- 
ers itself “the newspaper in the U.S. “We 
have the largest American staff,” explains 
Ian M. Ball, deputy correspondent in New 
York for the Telegraph group. The Tele- 
graph group advertising department held 
a luncheon session in mid-Manhattan to 
acquaint advertising agency and market- 
ing executives with the British marketing 
scene. 

A quaint one indeed. 


A class by itself 


All of Britain, for marketing purposes, 
is divided into socio-economic groups: A 
through E, with certain numerical sub- 
divisions. (A represents upper class; B, 
middle class, C-1 “on the way up” junior 
management; C-2, craftsmen and skilled 
manual workers; D, semiskilled and un- 
skilled workers; and E, pensioners and 
low-grade workers.) 


As a result of this approach to market- 
ing in England the Daily Telegraph ad- 
vertising department says “National daily 
newspapers fall into two distinct catego- 
ries, ‘popular’ dailies and ‘quality’ dailies. 
Not that ‘quality’ newspapers are not 
popular or vice-versa. It is a convenient 
rule-of-thumb division which everyone in 
publishing and advertising understands.” 
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Washington bureaws vy vine: sues 


TIMMONS NEWS SERVICE 


Back in 1906 a tall 16-year-old Texas 
boy applied for a job on the Fort Worth 
Record and got it. On June 30, nearing 
his 88rd birthday, he will retire, ending 
almost seven decades as an_ active 
newsman. His retirement will close a 
memorable chapter of American journal- 
ism. 

The man is Bascom N. Timmons, a 
name that is known everywhere in the 
world of newspapers and national politics. 
Since 1917 he has been the head of the 
Timmons News Service, directing a staff 
of reporters serving newspapers in eight 
states. 

Timmons came to Washington in 1911, 
after working on several Texas newspa- 
pers and the Milwaukee Sentinel. His first 
job was with the Washington Post where 
he stayed for two years and then went 
back to Texas as editor and owner of The 
Daily Panhandle at Amarillo. “I couldn’t 
make any money out of it,” Timmons 
says, “so I sold it and came back to Wash- 
ton.” 


Head since 1917 


That was in 1917, when the United 
States entered World War I, and he has 
headed his Washington news bureau ever 
since. His first clients were the Houston 
Chronicle, the Fort Worth Star Tele- 
gram, and the Tulsa World. He still 
serves them, along with a dozen others on 
his present client list. 

When he started his Washington bu- 
reau, Timmons did all the work himself 
but as his clientele grew he began hiring 
people and his staff now numbers 14. 


Timmons has had a hand and a voice in 
national politics since he was 18 years 
old. At that age, as a reporter for the 
Fort Worth Record, he covered the 1906 
Democratic convention in Denver. Since 
then, he has covered 29 national political 
conventions, 14 Republican and 15 Dem- 
ocratic, and in the 1940 and 1944 Dem- 
ocratic conventions he got one vote for 
Vice President. His last convention was 
the 1964 assembly of the Democrats. 

His participation in politics was not 
just as a reporter. . 

Often he sat behind the scenes with 
party big shots and contributed sound po- 
litical advice to men he might poke fun at 
in subsequent columns. He likes to remem- 
ber that he began writing about politics 
and politicians before the days of political 
press agents when he got his own stories 
and made his own news breaks. 


Knew presidents 


Timmons’ professional life in Washing- 
ton has encompassed the Administrations 
of 11 Presidents, beginning with William 
Howard Taft, and several of them he 
knew intimately and shrewdly appraised. 

Woodrow Wilson, he has said, had no 
rival in intellect; Franklin Roosevelt “was 
a great salesman but he didn’t have much 
depth.” Hoover was the hardest working 
but was “thin-skinned”; Coolidge minded 
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criticism more than any of his prede- 
cessors, and Eisenhower was “not an en- 
ergetic man.” 

The Timmons bureau will continue to 
operate but his name will disappear from 
the office door. The men in the bureau 
will divide the papers among them and 
serve as individual correspondents, much 
as they have done under Timmons’ direc- 
tion. 


Arkansas daily 
cuts back on 
pages to conserve 


Alex H. Washburn, publisher of the 
Hope (Ark.) Star, has announced a move 
to conserve newsprint. He told readers in 
a Star editorial June 14: 

“Owing to the newsprint crunch The 
Star is dropping for the summer months 
its mandatory 10 pages or more for edi- 
tions from Monday through Friday. Edi- 
tions with limited advertising content will 
be issued in 8 pages. 

“We are in the midst of staff vacations, 
which always put a burden on production— 
but the prime reason for the cutback in 
pages is the shortage of newsprint. 


“To spell that out accurately: The Star 
holds a charter 1940 contract with South- 
land Paper Mills, Lufkin, Texas, so we 
are assured an ample supply. But common 
sense dictates that we retrench wherever 
possible on newsprint consumption to help 
non-contract-holding newspapers get pa- 
per to print on. 


Buying wholesale 


“If you read the Associated Press round- 
up story Wednesday on the paper shor- 
tage in Arkansas you know what we’re 
writing about. The Jacksonville Daily 
News, published in a suburb of Little 
Rock, reports it has been buying through 
wholesalers instead of using a direct mill 
contract, and suddenly finds its jobbers 
are short of paper and can deliver only 
enough to run Jacksonville through 
November. 


“T know how James Canfield, the Jack- 
sonville owner, feels—for I was in his 
shoes a generation ago (late 1930s). I was 
leery of long-term mill contracts and 
chose to buy carloads of newsprint on 
the spot market—that is, through whole- 
salers. Then I made a second mistake. 
The late C. E. Palmer and I made a 
deal to import newsprint from Norway, 
the delivered price being $39 a ton—$2 
under the domestic price of $41 (U.S. and 
Canadian mills). 

“One day a Little Rock jobber walked 
into this office and gave me the news that 
our Norwegian mill had burned the night 
before, a jolt that was confirmed an hour 
later by a telegram from our New York 
importer. 
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“What followed was a classic horror 
tale for a newspaperman. I went around 
the state waving a certified check for — 
$1,150 and couldn’t buy a pound of news- — 
print, let alone a carload. The world was — 
simply using more newsprint than thes 
mills were turning out—and it’s getting to” 
be that way today. = 

“I got out of that jam in the 1930s 
thanks to a certain Arkansas publisher — 
who ordered out an extra car for his — 
account but diverted it to The Star for — 
cash. 
“Shortly thereafter the world’s first 
pine newsprint mill opened at Lufkin and 
I got aboard with a charter contract—and — 
have held it ever since. : 

“Newsprint is costly and going still — 
higher. But higher prices and better 
profits are the only factors which will 
keep the mills from switching away from 
newsprint to the manufacture of higher- 
grade papers, which has helped produce 
the 1973 crunch.” 


Women will get 
’ of editorial 
jobs at Newsweek 


A group of women editorial employes at 
Newsweek magazine has signed an agree- — 
ment with management stipulating that 
by December 31, 1974, at least one-third 
of the magazine’s writers and reporters 
will be women. - 

The agreement ended almost three 
years of negotiations between the women — 
and management. The women had origi-— 
nally filed sex discrimination charges with — 
the Federal Equal Employment Opportu- 
nities Commission in March, 1970, but 
withdrew the complaint five months later — 
after the management signed a memoran- — 
dum promising “substantial, rather than — 
token changes.” The women termed : 

: 
° 


action the first “challenge” by profession- 
al women in the media. 


Agreement specific 


The new agreement said that by Decem- 
ber 31, 1975, “at least one woman will 
have been made a senior editor in charge ~ 
of one of the seven major editorial divi- — 
sions.” It also said that by December 31, 
1974, “no major editorial department will 
be without a woman for more than six 
consecutive months,” and that “one out of 
three persons hired or transferred to the 
staff of foreign correspondents will be a 
woman.” 


The agreement was contained in a 
“memorandum of understanding” signed 
by Osbourne Elliot, chairman and editor 
of Newsweek, and six representatives of 
the magazine’s women editorial employes. 


A spokesman at the magazine said one- 
third of the domestic reporting staff was 
already female. He said that changes in 
the writing staff would be accomplished 
through normal turnover and/or some 
staff additions. He said no male employes 
would be discharged. The magazine cur- 
rently employs about 100 domestic and 
foreign writers and reporters. 
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Press club 
assails Nixon’s 
press policies 


A 116-page report highly critical of the 
ttitudes of the Nixon Administration 
-oward the press and the relations of 
Nhite House officials with newsmen has 
seen submitted to the Board of Governors 
if the National Press Club. It awaits the 
oard’s decision as to whether to accept 
ond endorse it, reject it or ignore it. 
S3oard action is not expected for perhaps 
-everal weeks. 

The report was submitted by the club’s 
>rofessional Relations Committee which 
/yas commissioned a year ago to “conduct 
full-scale investigation of the Adminis- 
ration’s relationship with and to the 
»ress.” The club committee enlisted the 
ooperation of the Department of Commu- 
ications of American University. Hence, 
/he bulk of the report is the product of 
tudies conducted by faculty members and 
tudents of the University. 
| The report’s conclusions, however, are 
)nose of the Professional Relations Com- 
puittee, composed of 16 Washington 
/ewsmen, with James McCartney of the 
| night Newspapers as chairman and 
rant Dillman, Washington manager for 
} nited Press International as vicechair- 
lian. 

In a letter of submittal, McCartney said 
liat the study “represents the most com- 
lete effort undertaken by any group to 
<amine the broad range of press rela- 
| ons in the early Nixon Administration 


) 2ars from 1969 to the Watergate.” 


ff 


Ziegler criticized 
| Because Ron Ziegler, the press secre- 
j-ry, has been the chief conduit through 
| hich White House news flowed to the 
) sess and public, he came in for the stron- 
}est criticism from the committee, espe- 
) ally for his handling of news of the 
) ‘atergate. 
| “The Watergate scandals grew and 
}ourished in an unhealthy atmosphere of 
/ crecy, official lies, and attempted manip- 
| ation of newspapers, radio and televi- 
jon,” the report asserts. “Ronald Ziegler 
White House press secretary, particu- 
| rly during the Watergate disclosures of 
e past vear, has misled the public and 
| fronted the professional standards of 
| e Washington press corps.” 
| As for the Nixon Administration, over 
|, the committee said it “is the most 
| osed’ Administration in recent decades. 
) Ve find evidence of numerous and most 
rsistent attempts by the Administration 
restrict the flow of legitimate public 
formation necessary to the effective 
netioning of a responsible government 
a self-governing society. 
“The White House press secretary has 
‘en reduced to a_totally-programmed 
okesman without independent authority 
comprehensive background knowledge 
Administration policies. Rather than 
ening a window into the White House, 
e press secretary closes doors. Informa- 
m about public business is supplied on a 
lective, self-serving basis.” 


The committee asserted that the Office 
of Director of Communications has oper- 
ated as a “propaganda ministry” and 
“there is no place in our society for this 
kind of operation.” 

Herbert G. Klein was Nixon’s Director 
of Communications during the Adminis- 
tration until his resignation, effective July 
1. Ziegler has been assigned to super- 
vise the operations of the Communications 
office, while retaining his post as press 
secretary, with the added title of Assis- 
tant to the President. In that capacity he 
will participate more actively in policy- 
making and perhaps eliminate one of the 
grounds upon which the Press Club com- 
mittee criticized him. 


Media owners rapped 


While assailing the Nixon Administra- 
tion, the committee took a dig at the 
media. “The nation’s press is not wholly 
without blame for the unfavorable drift of 
public policy,” the report said. “We de- 
plore the failure of many publishers, net- 
work officials, radio and television station 
owners and editorial page editors to pro- 
test vigorously the Administration’s in- 
cursions into press rights, the concealment 
of information, and the narrowing of 
news channels.” 

Summarizing its conclusions the com- 
mittee said: 

“We conclude that the Nixon Adminis- 
tration has engaged in an unprecedented 
government-wide effort to control, restrict 
and conceal information to which the pub- 
lic is entitled, and has conducted for its 
own political purposes concerted campaign 
to discredit the press. The Administration 
appears unwilling to accept the tradition- 
al role of an independent press in a free 
society.” 

The committee recommended that its re- 
port be printed in pamphlet or book form 
and distributed to the general public, es- 
pecially to colleges and universities. It 
also recommended that the Club sponsor 
an annual report on the status of Admin- 
istration-press relations. 

These recommendations and the con- 
tents of the report will be considered by 
the Board of Governors at an early meet- 
ing. When the study was ordered by a 
previous Board, there was measurable op- 
position to the proposal by some Board 
members and by many rank-and-file mem- 
bers of the Press Club. Submission of the 
report has revived some opposition and, 
while the Board’s action cannot be pre- 
dicted, comments made by some of its 
members indicate a disposition to “file and 
forget.” 


Newsprint use rises 


Total estimated U.S. newsprint con- 
sumption was 952,441 tons in May, 5.9% 
more than in May, 1972, the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association report- 
ed. Consumption for May, 1972 was 
899,157 tons. 

There were four Sundays in May, 1973 
and 1972. : 

Fer the first five months 1973 total 
estimated U.S. newsprint consumption 
was 4,410,221 tons, compared with 4,183,- 
557 tons in the first five months of 1972, 
an increase of 5.4% in 1973. 
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Bicentennial ad kit 
is offered to media 


With the bicentennial observance less 
than three full years away, the American 
Revolution Bicentennial Commission is 
making a media kit available for use in 
the preparation of articles and features 
on the celebration. 

Hugh Hall, acting director of the Com- 
mission said that the kit will be useful in 
fulfilling the Congressionally-mandated 
role of “forging a new national commit- 
ment.” 

The kit contains specific ideas that can 
be used to further the observance of the 
Bicentennial. Included are suggestions 
that articles and photo features be 
prepared on long-time residents and local 
historical sites. 

Also, the Commission proposes publica- 
tion of calendars of events, sponsorship of 
essay contests, and the publication of spe- 
cial youth-oriented sections. 

The print kit will also be made avail- 
able in Spanish for use in areas with 
large Spanish-speaking populations. 

In addition to the kit, the Commission is 
preparing a calendar of major events 
scheduled for 1976, and both a weekly 
bulletin, and a monthly newsletter. 

The guidelines and themes of the obser- 
vance are outlined in the kit. 

The kit also suggests that media use the 
Bicentennial to “update and expand your 
role as leaders of American society.” In- 
cluded in the kit are mattes with the 
official Bicentennial symbol. 

The kits can be obtained from the na- 
tional Bicentennial Commission, 736 
Jackson Place N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20276. 


Newsprint recycling 
plant to be enlarged 


Garden State Paper Co., Inc., a subsidi- 
ary of Media General, Inc., has scheduled 
a $10 million expansion program for its 
Garfield (N.J.) mill. Garden State has 
some 200 newspapers in the United States 
among its customers. 

According to Alan S. Donnahoe, pres- 
ident of Media General, which has head- 
quarters in Richmond (Va.), “Newsprint 
supply is becoming very tight, not only in 
North America but throughout the world, 
and shortages are being forecast for some 
years ahead. We hope that the Garden 
State expansion will prove helpful in this 
situation.” 

Richard B. Scudder, chairman of the 
board of Garden State, said the expansion 
will increase newsprint production at the 
Garfield mill from its current 150,000 tons 
to 215,000 tons per year, an increase of 
65,000 tons annually. 

According to Mr. Scudder, Garden State 
completed a $2.5 million dollar expansion 
of its Pomona (Calif.) mill in September 
of 1972, increasing production at that fa- 
cility from 85,000 tons to some 110,000 
tons yearly. 

Present plans, Scudder said, call for 
completion of the Garfield mill expansion 
by the end of 1974, and production should 
increase gradually until then, he added. 
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ABA Gavel awards 


given to newspapers 


Twenty “Gavels” and 53 “Certificates of 
Merit” will be awarded this year by the 
American Bar Association. 

The annual ABA awards will be made 
to the communications media for pub- 
lished materials and articles and pro- 
grams broadcast and televised which con- 
tributed conspicuously “to public under- 
standing of the American system of law 
and justice.” 

The Gave! Awards program, which 
completed its sixteenth year this spring, 
attracted a 62% increase in the number of 
entries submitted in the competition. A 
total of 242 entries from 155 different 
media organizations were received this 
year as compared to 149 entires from 103 
organizations in 1972. 

Gavel winners will be presented in- 
scribed gavels on August 8 at the 96th 
annual meeting of the ABA in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Presentation will be made at the 
Assembly luncheon to be held in The 
Sheraton Hall, Sheraton-Park Hotel. 

The 1973 newspaper Gavel winners are: 

(Classification: 50,000 circulation or 
under) 

Illinois State Register for a comprehen- 
sive 18-part series examining many facets 
of the American criminal justice system. 

(Classification: 50,000 to 200,000 circu- 
lation) 

Tucson Daily Citizen for Nicki Do- 
nahue’s four-part investigative series de- 
tailing lax administrative practices in the 
Pima County probate system. 

(Classification: 200,000 to 500,000 circu- 
lation) 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch for a five-part 
series by Robert Sanford explaining new 
forces and ideas which are taking place in 
the legal profession today. 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat for its inves- 
tigative series by Richard Krantz and 
Steve Higgins uncovering corruption in 
the city’s Municipal Court. 

(Classification: 500,000 circulation and 
over) 

Detroit Free Press for an eight-part 
series by John Knight III exploring condi- 
tions which are weakening the ability of 
our Jegal system to function properly. 


Newspaper Magazine Supplements 


(Classification: 500,000 circulation and 
over) 

Parade for Martin B. Margulies’ article 
outlining the problems facing the nation’s 
deaf citizens in obtaining proper legal 
representation. ~ 


1973 Certificate of Merit Winners 


(Classification: 50,000 Circulation or 
under) 

Kankakee (Ill.) Daily Journal for its 
series of articles by Howard Wolinsky 
describing the plight of “Mittimus” men- 
tal patients. 

Napa (Ca.) Register for its five-part 
investigative series of articles by John W. 
Green analyzing criminal justice condi- 
tions in Napa. 
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Niagara Falls (N.Y.) Gazette for 


Elaine Janiak’s feature article examining ~ 


the New York State Criminal Code and 
its application to rape. 


(Classification: 50,000 to 200,000 circu- 
lation) 

Worcester (Mass.) Telegram for Bil- 
lings B. Kingsbury’s 10-part series de- 
tailing the structure of the court system 
in Massachusetts, problem facing the 
courts, and possible remedies. 

Journal-Herald (Dayton, Oh.) for 11 
articles by Catherine A. Martindale exam- 
ining different aspects of the criminal jus- 
tice system. 

Sacramento (Ca.) Union for “The For- 
gotten Child,’ series of articles by Mi- 
chael Otten and K. W. Lee documenting 
the problems facing unwed parents. 

Macomb (Mich.) Daily for Donna Wal- 
ters’ examination and explanation of a 
perplexing Michigan Supreme Court rul- 
ing which has had broad effects on that 
state’s criminal justice system. 

Oakland (Mich.) Press for a five-part 
series by Stephen Brent explaining what 
benefits citizens could expect under law in 
landlord-tenant, divorce, indebtedness and 
probate cases. 

(Classification: 200,000 to 500,000 circu- 
lation) 

Star-Ledger (Newark, N.J.) for the 
“New Breed of Lawyers,” a_ six-part 
series by Herb Jaffe explaining the ser- 
vices public interest lawyers are perform- 
ing. 

Houston (Tex.) Post for a seven-part 
series by Felton West and Henry Holcomb 
suggesting reform measures to make the 
Texas Legislature a more representative 
body. 

Des Moines Register and Tribune for 
Gilbert Cranberg’s editorial comments ex- 
posing the dangerous use of computer in- 
formation by law enforcement agencies in 
Iowa. 

Kansas City (Mo.) Star for its series 
of editorials by Robert P. Sigman urging 
better representation of indigents, court 
reform, improved penal facilities and aid 
for victims of crime. 

Christian Science Monitor for Lucia 
Mouat’s informative series examining the 
operations of lesser known Federal regu- 
latory agencies. 


Chicago Today for its investigative 
series by Gregg Ramshaw calling public 
attention to questionable practices and 
poor management of the Cook County 
Public Defenders Office. 

(Classification: 500,000 circulation and 
over) 

Daily News (New York) for Michael 
Pousner’s four-part series outlining inter- 
nal problems which are preventing New 
York’s Family court from effectively as- 
sisting youngsters in trouble. 

Detroit ree Press for its constructive 
editorials on school busing by Mark 
Ethridge, Jr., and in support of new coun- 
ty jail facilities by John Knight III. 


New York Times for Herbert Mitgang’s ¥ 


editorial “Bail or Jail,” urging creation of 


alternatives to the bail bond system so 
that indigents can be released pending ~ 
trial. % 

Los Angeles Times for its series of arti- 
cles by David Shaw and Bill Hazlett exam- 
ining the forces which have brought vio- 
lence in America. 


‘Newspaper Magazine Supplements 


(Classification: 200,000 circulation and 
under) ; 
.. Waukesha (Wis.) Freeman. for a — 
feature article by Len Worzalla detailing 
some of the many problems encountered 
by men in divorce actions. 

(Classification: 200,000 to 500,000 cir- 
culation) 

Courier-Journal &, Times Magazine 
(Louisville, Ky.) for John Ed Pearce’s 
article examining a major cause of auto- — 
mobile accidents in the U.S.—the drunk ~ 
driver. 


Parade for Martin B. Margulies’ } 
feature article explaining the history of 
the law of conspiracy, its consequences, — 
and need for revision. 


(Classification: 500,000 circulation and 
over) 


Chicago Tribune for its article by Jack — 
Star describing why people sue their law- — 
yers and what the legal profession is — 
doing to protect the public from lawyer 
errors. ? 


Parade for its article by Sid Ross and — 
Herbert Kupferberg examining injustices — 
facing former convicts attempting to find 
jobs. 

Milwaukee Journal for its 12-page sup- 
plement in recognition of Law Day 1972, 
written, edited and produced by Edward 


S. Kerstein. 
e 


Year old Delaware 
daily is merged | 
The Daily Eagle will put out its final 


morning edition next Friday, officials 4 
have announced at Milford, Del. i 


The paper, started last October, will ~ 
merge with the Delaware State News and — 


Maryland State News to form a new pa- — 


per to be known as the State News and — 
Daily Eagle at Dover. 

It will follow the State News’ Sunday 
morning and weekday afternoon publica- — 
tion schedule according to Joe Smyth, — 
ident of the parent papers. a 

Both papers are owned by Independent 
Newspapers Inc. 

The problem of distributing a morning 
newspaper in the Sussex County area was 


a major factor in the decision to merge ~ 


the Eagle, Smyth said. 
e 


Pulitzer Jr. wed 


Joseph Pulitzer Jr:, editor and publisher E 
of the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch and 
chairman of the advisory board of Pulitz- 


er prizes, was married June 30 in Cincin- 


nati, O., to Miss Emily S. Rauh, curator — 
of the St. Louis Art Museum. His first — 
wife, the former Louise Vauclain of Phil- — 
adelphia, died in 1968. 4 
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Flat cop 
in half the time-— 
that stays flat 
allthe time # 


New Kopak Phototypesetting RC Paper can be 
processed much faster than conventional photo- 
typesetting paper. Just how much faster de- 
pends on the roller transport processor you 
have. But no matter what processor you use, 
RC Paper comes out flat, and stays that way. 

That means RC Paper is easy to handle— 
pastes down quickly, with no curling. You get 
better mechanicals with less bother. Perma- 
nence is better than ever before. 

And without changing machines or chemi- 
cals you can process Kopauine Films and Pa- 
pers, Professional RC Papers, Kopak High 
Speed Duplicating Film, and others. So you 
keep your machine operating at top efficiency. 

Put Kodak knowledge and experience in 
Phototypesetting Films and Papers to work for 
you. Send the coupon, or call your Kodak TSR 
for a demonstration. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Dept. 412L, 
Rochester, N.Y. 14650 


O I’dlike to talk to your representative about KODAK 
Phototypesetting RC Paper. 


O Please send me some more information. 


Name 


Company 


Address 


City State Zip 


Type for this advertisement was set photographically 
on Kopak Phototypesetting Materials. 
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SAY THE SPEECH, I PRAY YOU 


A couple of columns early this year 
dealing with distinctions in the verbs used 
in attribution brought forth the following 
verse from Prof. Whitney R. Mundt of 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. 
As best he can remember, it was original- 
ly credited to “a professor in Ohio.” 


As any reader knows, a news source can 

charge, declare, affirm, relate, 
recall, aver, reiterate, 

allege, conclude, explain, point out, 
answer, note, retort or shout 

ask, expostulate or sigh 
rejoin, demand, repeat, rely 

blurt, suggest, report or mumble 
add, shoot back, burst out or grumble, 

whisper, call, assert or state 
vouchsafe, cry, asseverate, 

snort, recount, harrumph, opine, 
whimper, simper, wheedle, whine 

mutter, murmur, bellow, bray 
whinny or... let’s see now... 

SAY! 


My columns on attribution were intend- 
ed to cover the most commonly used verbs, 
but somehow I omitted claimed. Although 
dictionaries give the definition “assert or 
maintain as a fact” for claim, the word 


was described by H. L. Mencken as news- 
paper jargon in this sense. Theodore M. 
Bernstein objects to it, so does Fowler, 
and so do I. Because the sense assert 
ownership is so strong and _ prevalent, 
claim for say or assert strikes a jarring 
note, and is best avoided. Some bad exam- 
ples: “He claims the weather is too cold”; 
“Wilson claimed hard work is essential to 
success.” 


WAYWARD WORDS 


C. Elvan Olmstead, Bible editor of the 
David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, IIL, 
writes to say that the word divorce seems 
to be cropping up as an intransitive verb. 
For example, “When she was seven, her 
parents divorced.” 

This is a fairly new usage, but owing to 
the influence of the newsmagazines, pri- 
marily, it is now so well established no 
dictionary spurns it. Even the usage-picky 
American Heritage offers it without de- 
mur. Yet to my mind it is disagreeable, 
and I would be surprised to find it in the 
carefully culled prose of The New York- 
er, for example. The intransitive divorced 
very likely was generated by the example 
of the intransitive (and unexceptionable) 
married. 


ulder Daily Camera 
1972 linage figures 
were omitted from 
‘The E & P Annual Report of 
Newspaper Advertising linage: 


In 1972, The Boulder Daily Camera published 


23,290,862 


lines of advertising! 
An increase of 2,373,147 lines over 1971! 


RETAIL 
18,009,838 


GENERAL 
448,805 


We're GROWING ... 
because we get RESULTS! 


i is 


Sider 


Gaertn s BIGGEST small newspaper 
P.O. Box 591, Boulder, Colorado 


(303) 442-1202 
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CLASSIFIED 
4,832,219 


TOTAL 
23,290,862 


Member 


Ridder Publications Inc. 


These uneasy, madly destructive days, 


we often hear of false bomb threats, as a_ | 


result of which buildings are emptied and 
exhaustive, fruitless searches are conduct- 
ed. The expression, when you think about 
it, makes it sound as if the threat is false, 
though it is genuine as it can be. A 
threat is as much a threat whether acted 
upon or not; fortunately, most threats, of 
whatever kind, are not acted upon. I do 
not mean to argue that anyone is actually 
misled by the form of the expression, but 
only to point out that it is misbegotten 
and imprecise. Baseless bomb threat, or 
even bombless bomb threat, it.seems to 
me, would fit the circumstances better. 

These expedients, however, are some- 
what artificial. What’s wrong with bomb 
scare? It denotes triviality, fright by mis- 
take, or exaggerated alarm, and thus is 
preferable to false bomb threat. 


N.Y. machinists get 
new two-year pact 


The machinist union and New York’s — 
three major dailies reached agreement — 
June 27 on a new two-year contract. 

The tentative agreement, subject to rat- — 
ification by the membership, is the second — 
settlement among the city’s 10 unions. Ne- — 
gotiations with the eight other unions are — 
continuing. 

The agreement between Lodge 434 of © 
the International Association of Machin- 
ists and the New York Times, Post, and — 
Daily News, is termed “identical” to the 
initial agreement reached last March with 
Mailers Union No. 6. 

The pact provides for a weekly pay 
increase of $13.85 in the first year and an 
increase of 1.5% in the publisher’s pay- 
ments to the union in fringe benefits. The 
increase in the second year would be an 
additional $138.85. The day rate for ma- 
chinists has been $260.93 a week for 387 © 
hours. The union represents about 190 
employes at the three newspapers. 

Joseph Armao, representative of the © 
union, said the agreement would be sub- 
mitted to the membership for ratification 
at a meeting July 2. 

Newspaper sources report progress in 
negotiations with other unions, particularly — 
the deliverers and engravers. Negotiations — 
with ITU Union No. 6. are still stale- 
mated, according to sources. The publish- 
ers are reportedly pushing for settlements 
with other unions before the fall. 

Bertram Powers, ITU local president, 
has said that he views the fall as the 
ideal time to “exert pressure” on the 
publishers. 


A year ago... 


A special 16-page supplement on June 
19 is headlined “It’s our Anniversary” — 
and observes the one year anniversary of © 
the purchase of the Boston. Herald 
Traveler by the Hearst Corp., parent 
firm of the Boston Herald American and 
Sunday Herald Advertiser. 
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Service — major 
cause of growth 
in classifieds 


Classified advertising has become a 
$2-billion business because it serves peo- 
ples’ needs for information about goods 
and services in the marketplace. It will 
maintain a strong growth trend in the 
years ahead for the same reason, ac- 
cording to Jack Kauffman, president, 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau. 


Kauffman was luncheon speaker on the 
opening day of the 53rd annual business 
'conference of the Association of Newspa- 
per Classified Advertising Managers on 
the Queen Mary in Long Beach, Calif. He 
noted that the Newspaper Advertising 
Bureau is projecting classified growth 
through 1980 in the range of 8 to 10% a 
year. This will bring annual classified ad- 
vertising revenues of daily newspapers to 
a $3.7-$4.7-billion range by the start of 
the next decade. 

The billion dollar spread between the 
conservative and the optimistic projec- 
tions is both a challenge and an opportu- 
“nity to the newspaper business, Kauffman 
stated. 

“Whether we reach this higher or the 
lower projection will depend to a large 
extent on how effectively we sell our prod- 
uct—classified advertising,’ he said. 


For 1973, the Newspaper Advertising 
Bureau is projecting newspaper ad rev- 
}enues at $7.5-billion—up 7% from 1972. 
|The projection for classified is a 9% in- 

srease in 1973 to a total of $2.1-billion. 


Projections exceeded 


The first quarter of 1973 has been bet- 
ter than the target projections with total 
newspaper ad revenues ahead 9.4% and 
classified up 19.9%, Kauffman said. 


Kauffman also observed that the 
strength of the newspaper classified sec- 
tion as an advertising medium is attract- 
ng larger advertisers. Classified is ben- 
>fiting from cooperative advertising funds 
supplied by manufacturers to retailers 
and dealers in such fields as automobiles, 
doats, mobile homes, and camping equip- 
nent. 

A recent Newspaper Advertising Bu- 
ceau study, he said, had disclosed that a 
majority of newspapers get more than 
30% of their classified advertising from 
accounts who place linage contracts. 

Steve Van Osten, Bureau vicepresident 
for classified advertisng sales, showed the 
assembled classified advertising managers 
a new presentation, “The Classified Audi- 
2nce—40 Million Readers Every Day.” It 
made the point that classified ads are 
yarticularly effective in bringing the sales 
message to the best sales prospects. 

Readership of classified advertising 
may be as much as three times higher 
among the best sales prospects than it is 
among other newspaper readers. For ex- 
ample, the proportion of those planning to 
buy a new car who read classified adver- 
tising “yesterday” was 67% higher; 
among those planning to buy a used car it 
was 225% higher. 


Consumer reporting 
contest announced 


A series of awards for excellence in 
consumer reporting, with prizes totaling 
$10,000, was announced today by Donald 
R. Larrabee, president of the National 
Press Club in Washington, D.C. and Ed- 
ward S. Donnell, president of Montgomery 
Ward. 

This is the first consumer journalism 
award program. 

Larrabee said the Club’s board of govy- 
ernors had approved the prize plan, the 
first in the club’s history, as part of an 
ongoing effort to expand the organiza- 
tion’s influence on journalism quality. 

The consumer journalism awards will 


Tester Tabs Drunk Drivers 


“WHILE GOVERNMENT AND 
THE AUTO INDUSTRY HAVE 
CONTINUED THEIR BATTLE 
OVER CAR SAFETY DEVICES, “ § 
A PROGRAM THAT COULD 
CUT EVEN MORE INTO 
CARNAGE ON THE ROADS 
HAS GONE VIRTUALLY 
UNNOTICED.”... JIM 
MATEJA, AUTO EDITOR, 
THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE, 
IN ARECENT ‘ 
STORY.* 


be named for Montgomery Ward, the re- 
tail chain which is financing the program. 
The National Press Club will maintain 
complete control over the program, ac- 
cording to representatives of both the club 
and Montgomery Ward. 

The awards will be given annually in 
various categories yet to be decided for 
outstanding work in print and electronic 
news media. Presentations of prizes will 
be made at a formal club ceremony. 

The first competition will be for the 
calendar year 1973 and will be judged by 
an advisory council to be named by the 
board of governors who will make the 
final selections. Inquiries should be direct- 
ed to the Montgomery Ward Consumer 
Journalist Award Program at the Press 
Club. 


-) 


This twofold national program is being conducted through a unique government-private 
industry partnership involving field testing and a public information program by the U.S. 
Department of Transportation (DOT) and the Kemper Group as a public service. 


Roadside breath testers now being field tested in Nassau County, New York, and Hen- 
nepin County, Minnesota, could drastically reduce America’s annual highway toll of 
28,000 deaths, hundreds of thousands of injuries and property losses in the millions 
caused by drunken drivers. Once successful field testing has been completed, testers 
may become as common as radar. 

Currently, however, only nine states have laws which permit the use of the new devices 
(South Dakota, North Dakota, Vermont, Maine, New York, Indiana, Nebraska, Minnesota 
and Virginia). 

This crucial new highway safety program is just being introduced to state legislators, 
law enforcement officials as well as the general public. The primary source document 
on roadside breath testing, ‘‘The Roadside Breath Tester Could Save Countless Lives 
Every Year,”’ has just been published for DOT by Kemper. 


For the booklet, model legislation, press materials or further information, write or call: 


Public Relations Department 


Kemper Group 
INSURANCE 


Long Grove, Illinois 60049 
(312) 540-2518 or 540-2513 
LONG GROVE, ILLINOIS 60049 


*REPRINTED COURTESY OF THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
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he industry’s best photopolymer 

»e — NAPP’S TYPE || — seemed to 
'r all of the answers for making 
/:3rpress operations compatible with the 

/ersion to computerized photocomposi- 
| methods. 

)ver 55 quality minded newspaper pub- 
)2rs have already chosen the NAPP PLATE 
' TEM for its excellent reproduction and 

tone quality. 


‘4s direct printing plates, 560,000 impres- 


|s did not show ANY discernible wear. 
‘hey are also perfect for mat molding. 
ind the Napp System Plate assures a 
| pletely pollution free working en- 
ament. 


| app’s researchers were determined to 
/-ove our reasonably priced Type II 
) cic plate that prints. 


roduction of Type III plates in Napp’s 
ed States facility will begin in July 
1e Napp Systems USA, Inc. plant 

in Marcos, California. 


SS ——————_—_— 


our inquiries will be 
) omed., 


NA EE: 
Ssw7vso TEMS 
(wsSsA.) ING. 


4885 C RONSON COURT 
SAN DIEGO, CA 92111 


Florida papers 
sive no-growth 
crusade a forum 


Florida’s “Come on down!” siren song 
that orange juice pitchman Jim Dooley did 
so convincingly on television a few years 
ago has been muted. The anti-growth 
forces dominate the news these days and 
the newspapers are giving them a forum, 
though few are inclined to support them 
editorially. 

Informally, during an interlude at the 
annual meeting of the Florida Press Asso- 
ciation June 21-23 in Port St. Lucie, Prof. 
John Paul Jones of the journalism faculty 
at the University of Florida remarked 
that the editors were doing what they had 
to do—cover the news. And right now it’s 
the crusade for keeping Florida’s popula- 
tion under control that’s newsworthy. 

FPA president S. H. (Sonny) Stalls, 
who publishes the weekly Clewiston News 
in the area between the Gold Coast and 
the Gulf Coast, said succinctly, ““Newspa- 
pers need people.” 

The program for the joint sessions of 
the FPA, comprised of publishers of week- 
ly and daily newspapers with an aggre- 
gate circulation of 3 million, and the Flor- 
ida Society of Newspaper Editors high- 
lighted the state’s planning problems, par- 
ticularly in the field of energy. 


Energy crunch explained 


The main event for the news executives 
was a tour of nuclear power facility dur- 
ing which the president of Florida Power 
& Light Company declared, “May I, ever 
so gently, but yet, with conviction, remind 
you that the generation and distribution of 
adequate quantities of electricity is not a 
problem of ‘they’ (the utility firms)—but 
one which we must jointly resolve.” 

It was billed as “a power-packed con- 
vention” and the news releases from the 
utilities made it live up to that. The jour- 
nalists found they were plugged into the 
full publicity circuit, plus the electrifying 
experience of an unscheduled blackout that 
left workshop rooms without light and air- 
conditioning for about an hour. 

Just as Florida Power Co. president An- 
drew H. Hines Jr. had warned it all hap- 
pened. Editors went home with ideas for 
acquainting their readers with the possible 
crisis in energy production and what is 
being done to prevent it. On their minds 
was what Hines had said, “As far as 
electricity in Florida is concerned, the en- 
ergy crisis is an empty headline. Don’t you 
believe it! .., The failure of just two 
plants to live up to expectations will leave 
the state short of electricity.” 


A different light 


But Raymond J. Mariotti, editor of the 
Palm Beach Post-Times, threw a different 
light on the problem in his post-convention 
comments. 

“T was almost ready,” he wrote, “to pass 
a hat for the good, all-American power 
companies that were saying they had done 
so much for us and our economy. But I 
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looked around. There were 72 light bulbs 
on in the ceiling, plus a light on the speak- 
er stand and an exit light. The drapes 
were drawn, shutting out the natural 
light. The air conditioning was at least 
five degrees below a comfortable level. 
Yes, we have an energy crisis. And a big 
reason is that the power companies are so 
proficient in salesmanship. They aren’t 
thinking about conserving power until 
they can no longer supply it.” 

After some land developers had their 
say, the state’s pollution control board 
chairman David Levin warned that con- 
trols will have to be enforced to limit land 
use and prevent the state from “drowning 
in a sea of sewage.” 

Ed Harvey, speaking for builders, in- 
sisted that ecology and growth are com- 
patible. 


Daily debate continues 


This debate fills newspaper columns 
alongside announcements of bigger and 
better high-rise condominium complexes or 
the community needs for funds to build 
sewage treatment plants, public transpor- 
tation, schools and charitable facilities. 

Thrust into the national spotlight by its 
attempt to impose a strict no-growth code, 
the city of Boca Raton stands out as a 
news center demanding the day-by-day at- 
tention of the full staff of the Boca Raton 
News, smallest of the Knight newspapers. 

Greg Dawson, who covers City Hall, was 
prompted to observe in a commentary this 
week: “Life in Boca Raton the past sever- 
al months has been the 40,000 dwelling- 
unit growth capacity. The acrimony of 
our public life the past two weeks can be 
traced to the capacity and the Gothic 
paranoia it has inspired.” 

On the Federal Highway at the entrance 
to the city, which is the annual meeting 
site of the Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association, a road sign proclaims: ‘“Mor- 
atorium is not progress.” 

e 


Oregon paper honored 


for press council 


The Bend (Ore.) Bulletin was selected 
to receive the 1973 Citation of Merit 
presented by the American Society of 
Journalism School Administrators for its 
leadership in supporting the concept of 
media evaluation. 

Under its editor, Robert W. Chandler, 
the paper has fostered press councils 
since 1967. The association said “a major- 
ity of our members believe it (press coun- 
cil) is a progressive step in demonstrat- 
ing journalistic responsibility and reduc- 
ing the credibility gap between the media 
and public.” 

® 


Old fashion idea 


The Vancouver (Wash.) Colwmbian 
kicked off three days of “Old Fashioned 
Days” on May 30 with a 32-page full-size 
special section. The advertising in the edi- 
tion was placed against a background of 
historic front pages and news from by- 
gone days of the Columbian. Many of the 
advertisers tied in their copy and artwork 
to the theme. 


24. journalists 
receive NEH 
fellowship award | 


Twenty four journalists will undertake 
special studies during the 1973-74 school 
year under the Fellowships for Journal- 
ists program, which is funded by the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities, a 
federal agency. 

Fellows who will spend an academic 
year at Stanford University in Palo Alto, 
Calif. are: 

Thomas Brown, 31, associate editor of © 
the Anchorage (Ala.) Daily News; John 
Cashman, 48, day city editor of Newsday; 
John Dart, 36, religion writer, Los Ange- 
les Times; Kevin Hall, 28, education writ- 
er, The Hackensack (N.J.) Record; Gar- 
rett Ray, editor and publisher Littleton 
Independent and Arapahoe Herald, a 
weekly in Littleton, Colo.; James Risser, 
34, a reporter in the Washington bureau 
of the Des Moines (Iowa) Register and 
Tribune; Donald Robinson, 35, associate 
editor of the Eugene Register and Guard 
in Eugene, Ore.; Peter Schrag, 41, a free 
lance writer in San Francisco; James 
Shoop, 41, investigative reporter for the 
Minneapolis Star; Joan Snyder, 37, asso- 
ciate producer of CBS-tv in New York 
City; James Wargo, 38, Detroit bureau 
chief of McGraw-Hill News; and Shirley 
Williams, 38, book editor of the Lowisville 
Courier Journal and Times. 


To study at Ann Arbor 


The other 12 fellowship award winners 
will study at the University of Michigan. 
They are: 

Jeffrey Daniels, 27, environment and 
transportation reporter for the Hartford 
(Conn.) Times; Charles Gibson, 30, repor- 
ter for WMAL-tv in Washington, D.C.; 
Richard Hughes, 35, bureau chief, United 
Press International in Detroit; James 
Ingram, 34, radio commentator for WCHB 
radio in Detroit and columnist for the 
Michigan Chronicle; Gerald Keir, 29, po- 
litical editor of the Honolulu Advertiser; 
Robert Martin, 38, Tampa Times art crit- 
ic; John Needham, 28, Newark, N.J. bu- 
reau chief for United Press International; 
Peter Osnos, 29, staff writer, Washington 
Post; Scott Payne, 32, managing editor 
for the Norton Examiner in Muskegon, 
Mich.; James Russell, 27, reporter for 
National Public Radio in Washington, 
D.C.; Thomas Wilson, 37, executive editor 
for The Republican Courier in Findlay, 
Ohio; and John Woodruff, 29, Hong Kong 
bureau chief for the Baltimore Sun. 

Each of the fellows receives a stipend 
geared to his salary, for a maximum of 
$1,500 per month. 

The National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities is a federal agency established in 
1965 with the aim of providing financial 
support to individuals and institutions en- 
gaged in the production and dissemination 
of humanistic knowledge. 

The Michigan program is directed by 
Professor Ben Yablonsky. The program 
at Stanford is under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Lyle M. Nelson, chairman of the 
department of communications. 
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Survey says public 
records not released 


State and local records defined by law 
and executive order as “public records” in 
Massachusetts are closed off by bureau- 
erats, according to a survey by the 
Eastern Massachusetts Public Interest 
Group. 

Eight student investigators visited 33 
state and local agencies requesting 56 spe- 
cific items legally defined as public. 26 of 
the 33 agencies either refused completely 
to give out the records, or demanded to 
know first who the investigators were and 
why they wanted the information. Of the 
56 items, reports the survey, the students 
were able to get access to only 35. 

According to the group, all the students 
had memorized laws and executive orders 
to be able to ask for the records as force- 
fully as possible. 

At the Boston Authority, the investiga- 
tor says he was told to talk to the public 
relations director. Finally reached three 
days later, the PR director said he would 
release the documents (minimum and 
maximum income requirements for public 
housing, minutes of meetings, etc.) only 
after being convinced of the “seriousness” 
of the request. 7 

The survey reports that information on 
consumer complaints on licensed practi- 
tioners (doctors, lawyers), and on auto 
repairs, were also difficult to obtain. Many 
agencies, say the researchers, refused to 
turn over any documents without first 
being shown the law requiring it. 


Among the records defined as “public” 
are: 

Any records which an agency is re- 
quired to fill out by law, or which individ- 
uals must submit to that agency; 

Rules and regulations of every “depart- 
ment, commission, or board vested by law 
with the power to make or issue rules;” 


Minutes of all meetings of state, coun- 
ty, or local agencies, boards, etc., except 
for executive sessions (minutes of execu- 
tive sessions may remain secret as long as 
publication would defeat the purpose of 
the session) ; 

Records of business transactions, bids 
for contracts, etc. except for public au- 
thority records pertaining to acquisition 
of real estate) 

All records referred to in minutes of 
meetings. 

All public records are required by law 
to be made available to any individual and 
must be copied for that individual at a 
reasonable fee. 


Fellowships awards 


Minneapolis Star has awarded fellow- 
ship grants to two university students. 
Barbara Snyder, a graduate student at 
the University of Wisconsin and summer 
intern at the Buffalo Evening News, was 
awarded $1,500 to study consumer affairs 
reporting and James E. Adams, Temple 
University, was awarded a $1,500 business 
or economics reporting fellowship. Both 
schools will each receive $500 from the 
paper. 


Canadian Press 
goes to system 


of CRT editing 


Introduction of an electronic writing 
and editing system for a major portion of 
the Canadian Press news report from the 
Atlantic provinces was announced June 
380, at a meeting of news editors of 15 
daily newspapers. 

Keith Kincaid of Toronto, CP general 
executive, said cathode ray tubes will be 
introduced at CP’s main Atlantic bureau 
in Halifax early in September. 

Mr. Kincaid also said a wide-band com- 
munication channel capable of carrying 
up to 24 teletype circuits will be extended 
to Eastern Canada from Toronto in 1974. 


Photonrevamps regional 
marketing excutives 


Photon, Inc. of Wilmington, Mass., man- 
ufacturer of phototypesetting equipment, 
has named a new vicepresident of field 
operations and four regional vicepres- 
idents. 

Earl T. Bradley has been named 
vicepresident of field operations. Eric W. 
Parlow, vp of western region; Walter P. 
Wilson, vp of midwestern region; John M. 
Atherlay, vp of eastern region; and Robert 
G. Brantley, vp of southeastern region. 

In making the announcement, market- 
ing vicepresident C. K. Quimby said the 
new appointments were part of a reorga- 
nization of field sales and service oper- 
ations. 


SmithiSline 


CORPORATION 


is the new name for 
Smith Kline & French Laboratories 


Effective July 1, 1973, Smith Kline & French Labora- 
tories, which hasits headquarters at 1500 Spring Garden 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, will be Known as 
SmithKline Corporation. 


The name “Smith Kline & French Laboratories’ was 
adopted at the time of our incorporation in 1929 and has 
been identified primarily with our pharmaceutical 
business. 


The name “Smith Kline & French Laboratories” will 
continue to be used for the Corporation's pharmaceu- 
tical division, still our major business, and will appear 
as part of the name of certain of our international com- 
panies. 

In addition to pharmaceutical products, SmithKline 
Corporation now researches and produces animal 
health products, consumer products, industrial prod- 
ucts, and medical services and instruments. Our new 
name better reflects this diversification. 


SmithiSline 


CORPORATION 
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PUBLISHER ELECTED—Richard G. Inskeep has 
been elected publisher of the Fort Wayne 
(Ind.) Journal-Gazette and president of the 
Journal-Gazette Co., succeeding James R. 
Fleming who died on June 10. Associated with 
the newspaper since 1949, Inskeep was vice- 
president and treasurer of the company and is 
a former managing editor of the newspaper. 
He is also vicepresident and a director of 
Fort Wayne Newspapers, Inc., agent for the 
Journal-Gazette. Inskeep announced the elec- 
tion of Mrs. James Abromson, daughter of 
Fleming, and John Shoaff, Fort Wayne at- 
torney, as new directors of the company. 
Naomi Erb, secretary of the company, was 
also named treasurer. 


DANIEL F. LYNCH and Bruce D. Mac- 
INTOSH, who assumed ownership of the 
Denver (Colo.) Cervi’s Rocky Mountain 
Journal on July 1, were named editor and 
business manager, respectively; SHERRY 
KEENE, a reporter with the Journal and 
Colorado correspondent for Newsweek 
magazine, was appointed managing editor. 

* * * 

ELOISE BANKS, publisher of the Phoe- 
nix Arizona Tribune, a black weekly, was 
appointed associate director of the Wom- 
en’s Bureau of the U.S. Dept. of Labor. 

* * * 


LAWRENCE A. WALLACE, labor relations 
manager of the Detroit Free Press— 
named labor relations director of the 
Washington Post, succeeding LAWRENCE 
KENNELLY, who was named vicepresident 
and executive director of the Washington 
Publishers Association. 


Insure with Enmiployers against 
Publishers Liability losses 


You'll probably want to insure yourself against 
libel, slander, piracy, invasion of privacy or copy- 
right violation. .. up toa maximum. Beyond that, 
the risk may be more than you'll want to take. 
That's where we come in. We'll handle the excess. 
Call us for assistance in setting up a program. 
You'll get quick action from the one of our 5 U.S. 
offices which is nearest you. Write Employers 
Reinsurance Corp., 21 West 10th, Kansas City, 
Missouri 64105. Other U.S. offices: New York, San 
Francisco, Chicago, Atlanta, Houston. 
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news people. 


W. T. FRANKLIN JR., editor and pub- — ; 


FRANCIS X. TIMMONS, former advertis- 
ing promotion director of the Wall Street 
Journal and staff member of EGR Com- 
munications, New York City marketing 
and promotion firm, has joined Healy, 
Dixcy & Forbes, a Montclair, New Jersey 
advertising agency as vicepresident and 
account executive. 

* * * 

J. RoseRT PENICK, UPI regional execu- 
tive for Kentucky and southern Ohio— 
named UPI’s Cleveland bureau manager; 
JimMy D. BRITNELL, UPI regional execu- 
tive for Tennessee and Mississippi, suc- 
ceeds Penick as regional executive for 
Kentucky and southern Ohio. 

* * * 

JACK HARRINGTON has resigned as gen- 
eral manager of the California Newspa- 
perboy Foundation to accept a position 
with McGiffin Newspapers as publisher 
of the Yucca Valley News and Twenty- 
Nine Palms Desert Trail, and as advisor 
to the corporate office. 

* * * 

DOLORES FREDERICK, science writer for 
the Pittsburgh Press—awarded the dis- 
tinguished reporting award of the Penn- 
sylvania Association for Retarded Chil- 
dren for her stories on the plight of re- 
tardates in residential facilities. 

* * * 

RALPH HECKMAN, circulation manager 
of Fort Wayne, Indiana Newspapers, Inc. 
—elected president of the Indiana Circu- 
lation Executives Association. 

* * * 

PATRICK COLLINS, crime and police re- 
porter for the Washington Star-News, 
has joined the news staff of WTOP, the 
Post-Newsweek station. 

Oe Yee 


RAy SHAW, director of development for 
Dow Jones & Company, Inc. was elected 
vicepresident for development; his duties 
will include supervision of Dow Jones’ 
international activities, the company’s 
computer and communications depart- 
ments, and a joint venture with Bunker 
Ramo Corporation to produce a computer- 
ized news retrieval system. 

* * * 


JOHN LEONARD, editor of the Sunday 
New York Times book review section, who 
wrote tv critiques under the pen name 
“Cyclops” for Newsweek magazine, will 
now write his tv pieces for the Sunday 
Times. 

* * * 

GENE HAuG, at onetime with the New 
York Herald Tribune—appointed director 
of public relations for Midwest World 
Publications, Bexley, Ohio. 

* * * 


ANDREW OCKERSHAUSEN, vicepresident 
of the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star 
Station Group—elected chairman of the 
joint (radio and tv) board of directors 
of the National Association of Broad- 
casters. 

* * * 

REUBEN Maury, retired chief editorial 
writer for the New York News—awarded 
the Order of Brilliant Star, Nationalist 
China’s highest civilian decoration. 


lisher of the Lexington (Tenn.) Progress, 


is the new president of the Tennessee-— 


Press Association, succeeding FRANKLIN 
Yates of the Shelbyville (Tenn.) Times- 
Gazette. 

* * * 

JOHN SHERMAN, former Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant reporter—appointed spe- 
cial assistant for press relations for U.S. 
Senator Abraham A. Ribicoff (D.-Conn.). 

* * * 


The California-Nevada Associated 
Press News Executives Council has 
elected LEO BOWLER, managing editor of 
the San Diego Tribune as chairman. He 
succeeds WARREN LERUDE, executive edi- 
tor of Reno Newspapers, Inc. GLENN 
BROWN, managing editor of the Redwood 
City (Calif.) Tribune, was selected vice- 
chairman. 


HAGER 


CARBETTA 


JOHN Hacer, who has practiced law for 
the past nineteen years with Sandidge, 
Holbrook, Craig & Hager, P.S.C., and its 
predecessor firms was named _ co-pub- 
lisher and co-editor of the Owensboro 
(Ky.) Messenger and Inquirer; Hager 
joins his father, LAWRENCE W. HAGER, 
Sr., chairman of the board, and his 
brother, LAWRENCE W. HaGErR, JR., co- 
publisher, co-editor and vicepresident, in 
the management of the newspaper. John 
Hager has served as the newspaper com- 
pany’s president since January 1973. 

* * cd 


JAMES C. CARBETTA, classified advertis- 
ing manager of the Willoughby (Ohio) 
News-Herald—named manager of the 
News-Herald advertising department; 
JAMES FOWLER, staff member of the News- 
Herald—named assistant classified adver- 
tising department manager. - 

* * * 

Louise Corum of the Huntington 
(W.Va.) Advertiser staff received two 
honors in the national writing contest 
sponsored by the National Federation of 
Press Women. 

* * *” 

Mrs. CHRIS O’ROURKE—named classi- 
fied advertising manager of the Morris- 
town (N.J.) Morris County Daily Record. 

* * * 

VINCE WALKER—appointed Detroit ad- 
vertising manager of the Chicago Trib- 
une/Today. He was formerly with Mil- 
lion Market Newspapers. DicK PRIND- 
VILLE, who has been Detroit manager for 
the past five years, will return to Chi- 
cago. 
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in the news 


COLLINS 


WILLIAM A. COLLINS, managing editor 
of the Columbia (S.C.) Record—promoted 
to editor; Dr. H. HARRISON JENKINS, as- 
sociate editor of the Record, becomes edi- 
tor of the editorial page, succeeding JOHN 
A. MOoNTGOMERY—retired. 

* * * 


JOE BONIECKI, assistant manager of the 
Detroit advertising office of the Chicago 
Sun-Times and the Chicago Daily News, 
was appointed manager of the automotive 
division, national advertising for both 
newspapers. 


JENKINS 


* * * 


HAROLD BELKNAP, editor and publisher 
of the Norman (Okla.) Transcript, was 
elected president of the Oklahoma Press 
_ Assn. 

* * * 
A. M. LEARNED, onetime editor-in-chief 
of the Schenectady (N.Y.) Unton-Star— 
retired as director of the news bureau of 
| Hobart and William Smith College, Ge- 
neva, N.Y. 
* * * 

The following staff appointments have 
‘been made by the Associated Press: 
NIcHOoLAS LuDDINGTON, Ankara, Turkey 
| correspondent, was assigned as the news 
bureau’s Bucharest correspondent; 

WILLIAM L. WINTER, head of the Cin- 
cinnati bureau, takes over administrative 
direction of the Jackson, Miss., bureau, 
succeeding JAMES S. SaGcus, who will con- 
centrate on legislative coverage; 

Mary ScHEIER, Springfield, Mass. cor- 
respondent, succeeds Winter at Cincinnati; 

JOHN GREELY, Seattle bureau staff mem- 
/ ber, goes to Juneau, Alaska as a corre- 
'spondent, succeeding STEVEN B. WEINER, 
| who returns to the Seattle control bureau 
to specialize in Alaskan affairs. 

* * * 


| SAMUEL P. NorTON, onetime reporter on 

the Wheeling (W.Va.) News Register— 
named director of advertising of Fidelity 
_ Bank in Philadelphia. 


“ok 


CATHERINE FOSTER, news editor of the 
La Follette (Tenn.) Press—received the 
first Golden Press Card award from the 
East Tennessee Professional Chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi for a series of articles 
on drug problems. 

* * * 


JEAN CALDWELL, reporter for Boston 
Globe—named top winner in the “Best 
Series Category” of the 28th annual 
awards presentation of the New England 
Women’s Press Association. The 5-part 
series was about the Belchertown (Mass.) 
State School. 


MICHELLE STEPHANIE KALKOWSKI, who 
recently graduated with a bachelor of sci- 
ence degree with a double-major in jour- 
nalism and home economics from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska at Lincoln, was ap- 
pointed food editor of the Omaha (Neb.) 
W orld-Herald. 

* * *” 

STEPHEN L. BOUSER, previously a copy 
editor on the Miami Herald—assumed du- 
ties as associate editor of the Morganton 
(N.C.) News-Herald. 


eet Sar 


CHARLES W. HEMANN, director of pub- 
lic relations and community affairs for 
the First National Bank of Arizona, has 
hecome first male member of the 20-yeur- 
old Arizona Press Women association. 

* * * 


JACK BARKLEY, editor of the Kokomo 
(Indiana) Tribune, was elected president 
of the Indiana APME Association for 
1973-74, and WILLIAM DuBois, JR., man- 
aging editor of the Muncie (Indiana) 
Star was elected vicepresident. 

* * * 


GARY BARTON AHLSTROM, senior ac- 
count executive with Tully-Menard, Inc. 
has joined the Charlotte (N.C.) Observer 
and the Charlotte News as assistant gen- 
eral advertising manager; Ropert H. 
WILLARD, administrative assistant in the 
general advertising department, will han- 
dle financial advertising accounts for the 


Observer and News. 
* * * 


PARICHY 


THOMAS G. CLANCY, manager of the 
New York advertising office of the Chi- 
cago Tribune and Chicago Today, was ap- 
pointed to the new position of sales man- 
ager, general advertising for the Chicago 
Tribune and Chicago Today; JoHN B. 
PARICHY, who held sales positions in 
classified, retail and general advertising 
and in the marketing division of the two 
newspapers, succeeds Clancy as manager 
of the New York advertising office. 


CLANCY 
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DON 
HOLLENBEC 
AWARD 


New York University 
Department of Journalism 
and Mass Communications 


DEADLINE SEPT. 1, 1973 


The Don Hollenbeck Award is given 
annually for the best newspaper 

article, magazine article, television or 
radio script, or book evaluating the mass 
media or any particular publication 

or news organization. 


The competition is administered by 

the New York University Department of 
Journalism and entries will be judged 
by a panel consisting of faculty 

and professional newsmen. 


The award provides a single $500 
annual prize with a plaque. 


Three copies of the article, script, 

or book must be submitted. The 
competition deadline is September 1 
of any given year. Entries must 

have been published or broadcast after 
September 1 of the previous year. 

Only published or broadcast 

material will be considered. Broadcasts 
must be submitted in script form. 


The winner will be announced in the 
autumn of 1973. 


The Don Hollenbeck Award was 
established by a grant from the Irving 
Caesar Foundation in memory 

of the late CBS News 

Correspondent Don Hollenbeck. 


Mailing address for entries: 


Professor M. L. Stein, Chairman 

Department of Journalism and Mass 
Communications 

New York University 

1021 Main Building 

Washington Square 

New York, N. Y. 10003 
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J-schools expand use of automation 


By Dr. John Griffith 


Newspaper employes may soon be tak- 
ing training courses at the plant—via a 
computer hookup and program with the 
nearby college campus. 

That’s one of the goals of journalism 
educators who are involved in growing use 
of computer-assisted instruction. 

Call it CAI—a computer-manipulated 
self-instructional system of learning 
which uses subject matter broken down 
into small segments. 

The subject matter is presented in a 
logical sequence. An active response by 
the student on a computer terminal key- 
board is required. The student is then 
given the correct answer. The feedback 
reinforces the correct response or, in the 
case of a wrong answer, allows the stu- 
dent to correct the mistake immediately. 

In computer-assisted instruction (CAI) 
the terminal typewriter is used most ex- 
tensively because of its low cost. More 
sophisticated systems include a graphic 
display with light pen, a keyboard, audio 
tape unit and image projector. 


First CAI program 


The first computer-assisted instruction 
(CAI) program in journalism was pro- 
duced by Professor Robert Bishop at the 
University of Michigan where students 
ave used his program in basic news writ- 
ing for several years. Stories are rewrit- 
ten or composed from fact sheets. There is 
input at the computer terminal. 

Stories are evaluated on a printout in 
terms of correct copy form, the lead in the 
right place, sentence and paragraph 
length, proper use of quotes, redundancies, 
story length and use of proper nouns. 

Prof. G. Ronald Christopher, Ohio State 
University, is using a drill-and-practice 
editing program. The program enables a 
student to develop skills and then practice 
them under a variety of learning situa- 
tions. 

Professors Ken Jackson and Keith 
Stamm, Indiana University, are using 
CAI to monitor the behavior of journalists 
in seeking information and in constructing 
stories based on information received. The 
computer also monitors classroom commu- 
nication, interview interaction, simulated 
press conferences and pool interviews. 

Prof. Robert Simmons, University of 
Florida, is developing a  computer- 
managed set of instructional modules 
using CAI to teach type recognition, crop- 
ping and picture scaling and printing op- 
erations. A headline program covers count- 
ing head schedules and word substitu- 
tion. 


UPI style taught 


Marie Dence, University of Florida, has 
written a program to teach UPI style. 
The computer pre-tests students, then di- 
rects them to work in areas in which they 
show weaknesses. The program was used 
by 50 news writing students in the winter 
term. 

Also in Florida, Prof. Don Holland is 
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using CAI to measure student comprehen- 
sion of a required advertising textbook. 
The main purpose is guidance and review 
near the end of the course. He also is 
planning a program to teach proper use 
of source materials. 


The ADMAG program, developed at 
Michigan State University, involves stu- 
dents making decisions in a competitive 
advertising media-buying situation. 


Playing a sales manager 


Prof. Dennis Lynch, University of Kan- 
sas, is beginning a CAI program in which 
students role play as TV or radio station 
managers, programmers or sales manag- 
ers. He expects to develop similar pro- 
grams for advertising. 

There are problems in using CAI, per- 
haps foremost a lack of evidence of its 
effectiveness compared with other types of 
teaching. Although generally computer- 
assisted instruction has been found equal- 
ly as good as other instructional tech- 
niques, this isn’t a strong selling point to 
justify the work and cost necessary to 
develop and implement CAI programs. 
However, research has shown a significant 
positive change in student attitudes with 
CAI compared with traditional lecture- 
discussion methods. 


There is a lack of commercially- 
prepared materials in most subject areas, 
and in journalism in particular. Teachers 
generally don’t have the time to prepare 
their own programs. They have to be re- 
leased from part of their teaching or seek 
grants to finance program development. 


Although there are about 1,000 CAI 
facilities in universities and public schools 
systems, few are reported teaching jour- 
nalism because of the lack of programs. 

Because computerized education changes 
the teacher’s role, there is a lack of 
faculty interest and sometimes opposition 
to the method. A teacher must modify his 
teaching and is expected to have the ex- 
pertise to analyze computer-based sta- 
tistics on student performance. 


Costs are high 


Costs are high, ranging from $2 to $15 
per student hour of instruction. Figures 
from the University of Illinois give the 
cost range of $400 to $800 per hour of 
instruction to develop programs. 

On the plus side, costs are reduced as 
the number of students using CAI in- 
creases. If 500 students per year for five 
years used a program, the cost would be 
about 25 cents per student hour. With as 
many as 4,000 student stations hooked to a 
central computer, costs would be 11 cents 
per student hour with the system oper- 
ating only eight hours a day. 

Advantages include reducing teacher 
time in the classroom, and using graduate 
students more extensively without a loss 
in quality of instruction. Journalism stu- 
dents are familiarized with computers and 


sometimes with CRT units used as part of 
the instructional system. 


CAI gives immediate feedback whereas 
erroneous concepts assimilated during a 
classroom lecture may be difficult to 
erase. Further, students may remember 
an example from a lecture, but forget or 
miss the point it was intended to make. 


CAI is not prone to human failings and 
it affords continuous service and remote 
usage. Instruction is available at any time 
during a school day. 


CAI seems to have potential in the 
newspaper medium, as one recent job- 
hunting student was told, ‘““We need people 
who can tell us how or where we can use 
computers.” The emphasis in the newspa- 
per industry seems to be on the need for 
innovations, not just on computer applica- 
tions in payroll processing or typesetting. 


Editors ask when 


The general idea of extending CAI to 
professionals has been broached to some 
Florida newspaper executives. Among 
newspaper men the response has been 
generally favorable, with “When?” being 
the main question. 


With several universities developing 
CAI programs in journalism, the “when” 
may not be far in the future. 

When CAI goes off-campus its adminis- 
tration could be with extension education 
services. Here are some extension possi- 
bilities posed by Prof. Frank Pierce, Uni- 
versity of Florida: 


“CAT courses in journalism could well 
be used by professionals who are working 
for college degrees and hope to shorten 
the time required. 


“An employee working in an organiza- 
tion that has a computer terminal and the 
necessary equipment for a long-distance 
hookup to a university computer could 
take a course for credit in an office hun- 
dreds, or even thousands, miles away. 


“This could involve upgrading or train- 
ing on the job for such work as media- 
buying that requires mastery of basic 
skills such as interpreting standard rate 
and data service publications or analyzing 
demographic information. 


For ad background 


“Or a prospective employee who shows 
promise as a writer but is viewed by the 
management as needing backgrounding in 
advertising or marketing processes might 
be helped efficiently. 


“Some discussion of other applications 
has focused on special language-skills 
training for members of minority groups 
or persons who show promise as profes- 
sionals but have language-skills deficien- 
cies. 

“Other possibilities are CAI units 
dealing with specialzied reporting tasks 
such as reading and interpreting financial 
reports, census and other government 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Circulation 


By Gerald B. Healey 


COMPUTER 


Edward Padilla, production manager of 
the Sacramento (Calif.) Union, said at 
the recent conference of the International 
Circulation Managers Association there 
is no doubt in his judgment that the digi- 
tal computer will become the heartbeat of 
tomorrow’s operations. He sees every de- 
partment, in one way or another, tied to 
the capabilities and potentials of the digi- 
tal computer. In larger newspapers, the 
large central processor will collect in- 
formation on line to the various depart- 
ments, such as the circulation, classified 
and editorial departments; also it will 
handle wire services. It will then inte- 
grate, update, correlate and output that 
information for whatever jobs that need 
to be done. 

In smaller papers are found small, 
inexpensive mini-computers situated in 
departmental areas doing specific tasks 
and tied in some way to some central 
information processing computer which 
will then correlate and process the date in 
its final form. 

“We are now experiencing a pervasive 
shift from a highly desegregated and de- 
partmentalized newspaper of today to a 
highly integrated and undepartmentalized 
newspaper of tomorrow,” Padilla said. 

Circulation managers will be spending 
large segments of time in developing mar- 
keting strategy, doing original circulation 
and demographic research, and will have 
an ever-increasing influence on the de- 
velopment and planning of the editorial 
product. 


Gone are the days when a newspaper 
can afford to let its suppliers do its long 
range planning, Padilla continued. Gone 
are the days when a newspaper can take 
the ad hoc approach to installing single 
pieces of equipment in various depart- 
ments without concern and study of the 
effects. There is where the systems ap- 
proach will come to the forefront, maxim- 
izing the efficiency of the total job. 


Unifies operation 


The systems approach seeks to achieve 
the lowest capital investment for the total 
system, not just one area. It seeks the 
lowest unit cost for the entire process, not 


Computers used 
(Continued from page 26) 


documents and relatively technical materi- 
als.” 

The needs of the mass media have re- 
sulted in major leaps in production tech- 
nology. It is likely that journalism educa- 
tors’ interests in analysis of writing by 
computers and development of other CAI 
programs will not duplicate those other 
efforts, but could make valuable new con- 
tributions. 


Dr. John Griffith is chairman of the de- 
partment of journalism, College of Jour- 
nalism and Communications, University of 


Florida. 
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just one operation. The systems approach 
brings together the operations of a news- 
paper into a homogeneous mix, rather 
than an assortment of pigeon holes segre- 
gated by departmental barriers. 

The days are gone when the computer’s 
sole job in a newspaper is the hyphena- 
tion and justification of composing room 
text. Future computer systems will cut 
through the entire gamut of a newspa- 
per’s operations. 

Padilla referred to his paper’s recently 
installed computerized circulation control 
system. An inexpensive CRT terminal 
system called Inforex, termed in data 
processing circles a key-disc-tape system. 
This was hooked up with the IBM 1130 
and lent the capability of capturing cir- 
culation information at its source—while 
the subscriber was on the phone—without 
duplication of the original keystroke. 


With the Inforex system, information is 
collected, turned over to the disc file, and 
sorted in any desired order, called back at 
any time, and at the close of the business 
day the circulation department can simply 
press a button and magnetic tape of that 
day’s operations is ready for computer 
processing. 

Summarizing the system, Padilla said it 
is designed to: 

Computerize all daily circulation oper- 
ations; maintain both subscribers and 
non-subscriber files; handle all aspects of 
circulation promotion and provide mail 
lists of all non-subscribers within the 
25-mile radius primary market area. Geo- 
graphic and demographic flexibility are an 
inherent part of the system. 


Modernizing via production 


To meet many challenges, newspapers 
have got to modernize through the produc- 
tion process, Don Abert, publisher of the 
Milwaukee Journal and Sentinel told the 
conference. He added: 

“Don’t think for «2 moment that your 
publishers are not aware of the problems 
you face in sales and service when pro- 
duction delays occur. Customer relations, 
as well as staff morale, are just as impor- 
tant to us as they are to you.” 

He asked that circulation men think of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations not only 
as a verifier of paid circulation claims, 
but also as a logical source of sales and 
marketing information in connection with 
the selling of print advertising. 

Thomas B. Sherill, Sarasota (Fla.) 
Herald-Tribune and Journal, reported to 
the conference that 92 new members were 
added to ICMA rolls commencing in July, 
1972, bringing regular membership to 1,- 
011 and total membership with the addi- 
tion of associates and honoraries to l,- 


349, 
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Conference cancelled 


The National Newspaper Association’s 
conference on Energy: Crisis and 
Change, scheduled for June 28-29 in Chi- 


cago, was cancelled due to insufficient 
registration. 
1973 


Bedridden newsman, 


Hugh Sandefur, dies 


Hugh Edward Sandefur, newspaperman 
and the voice of Henderson, Ky., who was 
confined to his bed for the past 40 years, 
died June 16 at the age of 61. 

The day before his death, Sandefur re- 
ceived two honorable mention awards in 
the daily newspaper category in competi- 
tion sponsored by the Kentucky Press As- 
sociation. 

Bedridden because of an arthritic condi- 
tion, Sandefur retired on April 25 after a 
career of community service spanning 30 
years with the Gleaner-Journal (now The 
Gleaner) and Henderson radio station 
WSON. 


New process helps 
recycle newspapers 


Ice-cube sized pellets of compressed and 
shredded old newspapers are being 
shipped to the Far East by the Papakube 
Corporation of San Diego. A test shipment 
is being made to Japan, and a newsprint 
mill in Taiwan and a boxboard company 
in South Korea are making arrangements 
to import the cubes. Key to the export 
potential of the product is that it drasti- 
cally reduces the mass of waste paper. 

A 48-page newspaper becomes four or 
five cubes, a handful. Thus, 30 to 40 
pounds of old newspapers can be com- 
pressed into a cubic foot, about half the 
original bulk, cutting down shipping char- 
ges to $14 per ton compared to $44.28 for 
baled newspapers. 

Three patents are pending for the cub- 
bing process. 
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Victor Cohn is cited 
for sickle cell series 


Victor E. Cohn, science reporter for the 
Washington Post and Robert E. Gillette, 
staff writer for Science magazine were 
awarded $1000 each as winners in the 
first Science-in-Society Journalism 
Awards, sponsored by the National Asso- 
ciation of Science Writers. 

Cohn won for his four articles on sickle 
cell anemia and Gillette was cited for his 
series on nuclear reactor safety. 

The awards were presented at the an- 
nual banquet of the NASW in New York 
City on June 26. 

e 


Newhouse paper 


rescinds price hike 


The Portland Oregonian, responding to 
President Nixon’s economic message, an- 
nounced June 14 that the June 16 boost in 
wholesale rates for the morning publica- 
tion to franchised dealers would be re- 
scinded. 

The suggested rates for home delivery 
and newsstand sales will also remain at 
former levels. 

The publication had announced June 11 
the higher prices affecting all but daily 
newsstand copies, its first increase in 
prices since August 1, 1970. 
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NBC protests FCC order to 


offset investigative reporting 


In an appeal filed with the Feder- 
al Communications Commission, the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company said that an 
unprecedented ruling by the FCC staff 
would block investigative reporting by tel- 
evision journalists. 


The Commission’s staff had previously 
ruled that the award-winning NBC News 
Special “Pensions: The Broken Promise,” 
which dealt with the deficiencies of pri- 
vate pension plans, violated the Fairness 
Doctrine because it did not deal sufficient- 
ly with successful pension plans. The FCC 
staff asked NBC to submit information on 
what additional programming it planned 
to present to offset this investigative re- 
port. 


In its appeal, NBC pointed out that the 
staff ruling extends the Fairness Doctrine 
beyond any prior ruling and would substi- 
tute the judgment of the Commission’s 
staff for that of professional journalists, 
contrary both to the basic precepts of a 
free press and to the Commission’s own 
prior position on application of the 
Fairness Doctrine. 

In an affidavit filed with the NBC 
brief, Reuven Frank, former President of 
NBC News, pointed out that “almost all 
the great television documentaries dealt 
with problems. Most of them would have 
been impossible under this rule. There 
seems to be agreement that examination 
_ of problems of society is a high calling of 
_ journalism. Journalists follow many defi- 
nitions of news, but generally these agree 
that news is the atypical. Sunshine is a 
weather report; a flood is news. A fire is 
reported, but not the houses which didn’t 
burn.” 


J. Edward Murray, immediate past 
President of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, stated in a support- 
ing affidavit that “the decision has dan- 
gerous implications not only for the fu- 
ture of television journalism, but for that 
of the print press as well.” He observed: 
“|, . it would be commonplace newspaper 
procedure that if an editor decided that 
some private pensions are flawed or use- 
less—the expose would simply assume 
that the majority of private pension plans 
were more or less in acceptable shape.” 

Murray pointed out that the ruling, if 
applied to newspapers “would either de- 
stroy the fruits of any investigative re- 
porting, or more than likely, guarantee 
that no serious investigative reporting 
would be undertaken in the future.” 


Noted good plans 


NBC noted that at a time when the 
FCC claims to be encouraging boldness in 
television reporting, the staff ruling would 
accomplish just the opposite effect. The 
Commission staff would decide for the 
journalist what material was appropriate 
to offset an investigative report on an 
acknowledged social problem, and how 
much of it was necessary to meet regula- 
tory judgments. 
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NBC said the program, while dealing 
with the problems of private pension 
plans, placed the matter in perspective by 
clearly stating that there were ‘many 
good ones (pension plans), and there are 
many people for whom the promise has 
become a reality.” 

NBC said the FCC staff mistakenly 
treated the program as a general survey 
of the whole pension system, instead of an 
examination of problems in that field. 
NBC added that this was a departure 
from the FCC’s own interpretations in 
permitting the broadcaster wide discretion 
in determining the subject and treatment 
of documentaries. 

The staff ruling, NBC said, would “in- 
hibit television journalism by forcing tele- 
vision reporters to engage in a kind of 
thinking and practice which has nothing 
to do with journalism. ... It would im- 
pose, as well, a variety of other less obvi- 
ous sanctions—e.g., the inhibiting effect 
upon television journalists and producers 
of being obliged to justify to their superi- 
ors and to the Commission the work they 
have done; the immense amount of time 
required—time better spent preparing 
new programming—in preparing a ‘de- 
fense’ to similar charges; the ever present 
threat to license renewals inherent in 
such rules; and the like. 

“In short, the issue is not alone whether 
television journalism will be too bland; it 
is whether it will be free enough not to be 
bland.” 

NBC President Julian Goodman 
summed up the network’s position in his 
affidavit. “NBC does not ask for praise by 
the government for its prize-winning in- 
vestigative reporting; it does ask for 
what we believe the First Amendment 
promises—freedom to do our job. The 
‘Pensions’ ruling of the staff does not 
permit us that freedom.” 

The staff ruling was issued at the same 
time “Pensions” won a George Foster 
Peabody Award, which characterized the 
special as a “major contribution to public 
awareness of a compelling social prob- 
lem” and a “shining example of superla- 
tive investigative reporting.” 

e 


Investigative reporter 


receives fellowship 


Jay T. Harris, co-author of the Wil- 
mington (Del.) Evening Journal’s award- 
winning series on narcotics trafficking in 
northern Delaware, has received a fellow- 
ship from the Urban Journalism Center 
of the Medill School of Journalism, North- 
western University. Harris, 24, will take 
a one-year leave of absence from the pa- 
per, beginning July 1, to study. He will 
receive a stipend of $225 a week, plus 
tuition. He will be studying the possible 
applications of social science research 
techniques to journalism and may teach a 
course at Medill on the use of computers 
in journalism. 


Winship fears council 
will inhibit editors 


Thomas Winship, editor of the Boston 
Globe, said the last thing the press needs 
now is more “stultifying inquiry” from 
“artificial press councils.” 

Participating in a panel discussion in 
Boston June 12, Winship said he fears the 
council would inhibit editors from taking 
chances which are necessary to good jour- 
nalism. He said the Globe prints self- 
criticism of its own stories, runs correc- 
tions almost daily, and meets regularly 
with community groups who take issue 
with its story treatments. 

“T’m tired of being talked to about ac- 
countability,” he said. “We have cold cash 
accountability: $25 million in pending 
lawsuits. The paper’s best critics are its 
readers.” 

Erwin Canham, editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor, disagreed with Winship 
and rapped the anti-council “paranoia” of 
many of his colleagues. “Papers are far 
too reluctant to criticize each other,” he 
said, “but we have to fight the right ene- 
mies and not against efforts to make the 
press stronger.” 

He said the press council would improve 
public understanding of the press by 
opening up channels of communication 
that would ‘needle us to do the job bet- 
ter.” 

Loren Ghiglione, editor-publisher of the 
Southbridge (Mass.) Evening News and a 
member of the National News Council, 
said he was concerned that the council did 
not have enough teeth to do the job effec- 
tively. e 


Charlotte paper’s fine 


arts events win award 


The Charlotte Observer and News has 
received one of 25 awards in the seventh 
annual Esquire magazine-Business Com- 
mittee for the Arts “Business in the Arts” 
competition. 

The awards are presented for corporate 
business support of performing and fine 
arts projects. The Knight paper received 
its award for sponsoring a series of arts 
events in 1972 including: 

1. The Charlotte Observer’s commission- 
ing of an original Christmas musical for 
the family audience, “A Child’s Christ- 
mas.” 

2. The Observer’s supporting for the 
second year The Greater Charlotte Dance 
Guild; and the performances of the Alvin 
Ailey American Dance Theatre and the 
Nikolais Dance Theatre. 

8. The Observer’s presenting for the 
10th year the North Carolina Writers’ 
Forum at the University of North Caro- 
lina. 

4. The Charlotte News’ sponsoring a 
concert by the North Carolina School of 
the Arts’ Piedmont Chamber Orchestra 
and performance by the school’s dance 
company. 

5. The presenting of 11 free art and 
photo exhibits in the company’s lobby. 

6. Observer Charities, Inc. returning 
receipts from ticket sales of sponsored art 
events to the community through contribu- 
tions to youth-oriented groups (over $250,- 
000 in recent years). 
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Promotion 


By George Wilt 


IN PRAISE OF FATHER 


The Wheaton (Ill.) Daily Journal, a 
Copley Newspaper, under publisher D. 
Ray Wilson, has developed a Father’s Day 
promotion combining strong local interest 
and a children’s contest supported by re- 


tail advertising. 


The contest is similar to a Journal 
Mother’s Day promotion, combining a col- 


| oring and writing contest, according to 


: 
) 


Arnold DeLuca, general manager. 

Each of the participating merchants 
supported the page with advertising for 
four consecutive weeks prior to Father’s 
Day, when winners are announced. The 
contest is broken down into four age 
groups: 2-4; 5-7; 8-10; and 11-12. The 
winner in each category gets a first prize 
of a $25 U.S. Savings Bond, with a run- 
ner-up in each group awarded a gift cer- 
tificate. Contest entries could be mailed 
direct to the Journal, or deposited with 
any participating merchant/advertiser. 

During the four-week period, over 900 
entries were received, with about half of 
them deposited among the participating 
merchants. On Father’s Day, the winners 
were announced with a full news page, 


with pictures of the winning children and 


their fathers, along with appropriate com- 


ments. 


The Contest page showed a line 


: drawing of a dad, pipe in hand, with an 
adoring son and daughter, ready for color- 


ing, and a space for a brief essay under 


the heading: “I love my daddy because 
....”. The list of participating merchants 


followed, plus an entry coupon, listing 
categories and prizes. It appeared a week 
before Father’s Day, and announced a 


Tuesday deadline. 


Publisher Wilson said, “we feel that 


this was a good blend of reader participa- 


tion and creation of additional revenue in 
our market area. Not only did we have the 


contest pages, but we also got a full news 
page that we thought had a lot of reader 
interest.” 


* * * 


PRESS FREEDOM—A Freedom of the 


Press feature published in Westchester 


Rockland Newspapers drew requests for 
8,500 reprints, with 250 schools and orga- 
nizations requesting 7,800 copies, and an- 
other 700 copies for individuals. Schools 
were offered up to 50 copies without 
charge, individuals a single copy. The 
1,000-line insertion presented statements 
about the press by Lincoln, Jefferson, Jus- 
tice Black, George Washington, Winston 
Churchill, Ben Franklin, Napoleon, Will 
Rogers, Daniel Webster, John Milton, 
Henry Ward Beecher and Judge Murray 
Gurfein. Sketches of the authors by artist 
Frank Becerra surrounded their quota- 
tions. The feature appeared in the nine 
Westchester (N.Y.) Rockland Newspa- 
pers. 


* * * 


SIXPACK—The Hast Side (N.Y.) Her- 
ald and Gramercy Herald ran two-column 
in-paper ads offering a “sixpack” of news- 
papers—the next six issues—for 50¢. Art 
showed a six-pack of newspapers along 
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BELL RINGER—Participating in a "Cable Car Bell Ringing Contest" held as 


part of San Francisco's transportation system celebrates its centennial year 

are Heuwell Tircuit, music reviewer of the San Francisco Chronicle and Robert 

Commanday, Chronicle music critic. Tireuit won second prize in the media 

division of the cable car tournament in Union Square. Newspaper and televi- 

sion contestants showed great enthusiasm, but were easily out-performed by 
professional cable car gripmen. 


with assorted delicatessen items, with 
rolled newspapers in a plastic beverage 
container. Publisher Herb Rothman re- 
ported 500 order the first week the cou- 


poned ads appeared. 
* * * 


SUNCOAST STUDY—The St. Pe- 
tersburg (Fla.) Times and Independent 
have released their “South Suncoast Area 
Market Study,” a compendium of data on 
characteristics of population and housing, 
community services and facilities, commu- 
nications and transportation, employment 
and income, finance, and sales activity. 
The 99-page report includes a wide vari- 
ety of information, with maps, profiles 
and projections, lists of shopping centers 
with number of outlets and parking 
spaces, schools and school enrollment 
figures, clubs, associations, airport traffic 
data, employment and payroll informa- 
tion, tourism figures, banks and deposits, 
sales activity and other pertinent market 
information. Copies are available from the 
Times and Independent’s advertising or 
research departments. 

* * * 

DENVER DATA—Denver (Colo.) 
Rocky Mountain News has announced 
publication of three brochures on its mar- 


1973 


ket: Food Advertising, 1972 Liquor Sales 
by Brand and Vendor: and Discover Den- 
ver in 1973. The latter covers three dec- 
ades of growth in circulation and adver- 
tising of Denver’s two daily newspapers. 
Copies of these reports and the Pulse 
report on the Denver market may be ob- 
tained from the Rocky Mountain News 
promotion department or the general ad- 
vertising offices of Scripps-Howard News- 
papers. 
* * * 

FOOTBALL CLINIC—More than 350 
local high school players and dozens of 
their coaches came to RFK Stadium in 
Washington, D.C. to learn from the pro- 
fessionals at the 1973 Washington Post- 
Washington Redskins football clinic. 
George Allen and his entire coaching 
staff, plus a dozen Redskin players, 
demonstrated the finer points of the game 
to high school players. 

For years, the Post and the Redskins 
have cooperated to bring varsity high 
school players to the Stadium for lessons 
on the basics of football, and “how not to 
get hurt.” High school players are select- 
ed by their coaches. Assistant Sports Edi- 
tor Marty Zad introduced the attendees to 
Coach Allen and the Redskins. 
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Guild, Toronto Star reach 
agreement averting strike 


A contract agreement between the 
Toronto Newspaper Guild and the Toronto 
(Ont.) Star, largest newspaper in Can- 
ada was reached at 4 A.M. July 5, ending 
an 18-hour mediation session. 

The threat of a strike hung over man- 
agement and the Guild as both sides sat 
down for the marathon session at 10 AM 
July 4. 

Details of the agreement will not be 
announced until after they are presented 
to employees next week for ratification. 

Talks broke off June 23 between the 
newspaper and the Guild, which rep- 
resents 1,350 Star employes. The Guild 
established strike headquarters two we 
ago. 

Decision to meet again with a mediator 
from the Ontario Ministry of Labor came 
after a Guild members meeting attended 
by 850 on June 26. Guild mem! by a 


<S 


show of heads, voted to send their bar- 
gaining committee back to the negotiating 
table. On June 12 Guild members, by a 
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vote of 532-89, had authorized their bar- 
gaining leaders to call a strike if neces- 
sary to obtain a contract to replace the 
two year pact that expired last December 
ol. 

Pay raises were the key issue in the 
impasse between labor and management. 
The Star was offering reporters with five 
or more years experience a $36 a week 
raise over a two year period. The top 
scale minimum is now $240 a week. The 
Guild which represents employes in edi- 
torial, advertising, circulation and de- 
livery-garage departments was seeking 
pay raises of $50 a week for those earn- 
ing at least $240 a week. 

Chris Davies, the Star’s director of em- 
ploye relations, said the salaries of five- 
year reporters with added merit pay 
would go to $16,000 a year by July 1, 
1974. He said for senior editors at the 
paper the average straight time earning 
level with company merit pay would be 
$19,666 a year. Guild officials, however, 
say that most five-year reporters at the 
Star are now earning $12,480 a year and 
will be earning $14,352 at the end of 1974 
under the company’s proposal. 


Pension improvements 


The Star came in for some criticism 
from David Archer, president of the On- 
tario Federation of Labor, during a meet- 
ing of the Printing Pressmen of North 
America at Niagara Falls June 9. The 
paper was taking “an old-fashioned posi- 
tion” in contract talks and wouldn’t help 
the Guild with actuarial details on the 
pension fund, he charged. The Guild is 
pushing for improvements in the pension 
fund and is also seeking to raise the car 
mileage allowance from 11 cents a mile to 
14 cents a mile. 

Company officials said their latest offer 
to the Guild “would create overall work- 
ing conditions second to none in news- 
paper contracts in Canada.” Davies said 
the company is willing to pay 100 per- 
cent of the premiums for the Ontario 
Health Insurance Plan, compared with the 
present payment of 60 percent. 

“With fringe benefits the Star estimates 
its package at $41 a week more for a 35 
hour week,” the company said. 


David Gottlieb dies 


David K. Gottlieb, president of Lee 
Enterprises, Inc., died in his home July 
4. He was 59 years old. 

Lee Enterprises operates 14 daily news- 
papers in the mid-west, Montana, and 
Oregon, and six broadcast facilities. Gott- 
lieb had been president of the company 
since 1970. He has previously served as 
general manager and executive vicepresi- 
dent. 

He was regarded as one of the leading 
experts in the country in the field of re- 
search and computer utilization in news- 
paper production. 
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Past Week’s Range 
of Stock Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

6/27 7/5 
American Financial Corp. (OTC) ........ UA l1'/%, 
Booth Newspapers (OTC) ........-- SAA 19 
Capital Cities Com. (NYSE) ........ ae, 40 433, 
ComiiGorpea (One ee eet dee te acer tee 3%, 334 
GowlessiGommna(NVSE)ieesrcnnc-ciseenrotes 5% 5 
Dow Jones COlC) tere cee te cee 30 29 
Downe Comm (OTC) . WA \%, 
Gannett (NYSE) ...... 3314, 32 
Harte Hanks (NYSE) . 9 85 
Jefferson-Pilot (NYSE) 27\/, 28 
Knight, ((NYSE)i tee a: 341, 33'/, 
Lee Enterprises (AMEX) . 3 1314, 
Media General Se Sissies cheese ate 321, 32 
Multimedia’ (OTC) iter sean ets sae 8 18 
New York Ms AMEX) etonccdspiorcr ce ly 10% 
Panax (OC) wee cetoehaaneitenra 43/, 4\/, 
Post Corp. wise.) (ONC); Sree 10! 10'/2 
Quebecor \(AMEX))% 2 can server 16 16 
Ridder Publications (NYSE) ....... 14! EVA 
Southam Press (CE) ........ 31/5 30!/, 
Speidell) “(OTC)isiemne ane Wy 9%, 
Thomson Newspapers (CE) 12", 12 
Time! Ine (NYSE) 222.2. 32\/44 31% 
Times Mirror (NYSE) . 177, 17 
Toronto'Stari (CE) i@eeececwemmmnasene: pm2O, 19 
Washington Post (AMEX) ................ 19% 19 


SUPPLIERS 


Abitibi (GEIP aencuenser eneir mater 10!/2 
Addressograph Multi. (NYSE) 125, 
Alden Electronics (OTC) .......... bs Is UA 
Altair (O1C)is. co. osteesneisetees ears aeee 3% 
Anglo-Canadian (CE) ..... Sell i 

BalluCorpsn (OTC) aaecaee ae i103, eenl03/, 
Ba CoeForest) (CE) \arceoe él, 
Berkey Photo (NYSE) . 10\/, 
Boise Cascade (NYSE) . W4 
Compugraphic (AMEX) . 18 

Compuscan (OTC) ...... bl/, 
Crown Zellerbach (NYSE) 25 26\/, 
Cutler-Hammer (NYSE) . 25'/4 -24'/4 


Dayco (NYSE) 
Digital Equipment (NYSE) ..........--... 80, 81% 


Donitar, (AMEX) cine einen ance 20!4 
Dow Chemical (NYSE) .... 50% 
Dyimos(iNYSE) iin tee tose 16\/, 
ECRM> (OTC) cee ie. Vy T"/n 
Eastman Kodak (NYSE) 1305, 
Ehrenreich Photo (AMEX) . 87, "4 
Elipas(INYSE)is a0 ajcece 27'/n 27 

General Electric (NYSE) 56%, 5bl, 
Georgia Pacific ene 31, 32 

Grace, W. R. (NYSE) .. 20/2 20!/2 
Great Lakes Paper (CE) ......... 21% 21/4 
Great No. Nekoosa (NYSE) ....... 43/4 4034 
Harris Intertype (NYSE) ..............0.. 26'/2 25\/ 
Jnmont (NYSE) s orac aor or Aeon cen oes 7/5 
International Paper (NYSE) ............. 343, 33'/, 
Jtek¥GorpaiNYSE)i\i5.20 santana cleisigakieetetsne 23%, 245, 
Kimberly Clark (NYSE) 39/5 385, 
EogEtronics) (OTC) Mrtinay ccc 4l/, 4"/n 
MacMillan, Bloedel (CE) .. 28 29 

Milgo Electronics (AMEX) 143, 14 

Millmaster Onyx (AMEX) paths 7%, 
Minnesota Min. & Mfg. (NYSE) . 84 82'/5 
“Photon (OTC) 2 see aachiec wien _ _ 

Richardson (NYSE) ...... II", IA, 
Rockwell Intl. (NYSE) 27 26%, 
Singers (NYSE)i tse en: 477/g 465, 


Southland Paper (OTC) sine 
Southwest Forest ee (NYSE)iicee Passat Th 
| 


SunvChemical i(NYSE)irc seek ss ncee- ane oer 153% 15 
Wheelabrator-Frye (NYSE) I 11a 
White Consolidated (NYSE) 12% 12 
Wood Industries (AMEX) 8, Ma 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
Doremus (OTC) ey wee ke a eee 5| 5! 
Doyle, Dane, Bernbach (OTC) . ne Be 
Foote, Cone, Belding (NYSE) . 83, 9 
Frank, Clinton E, (OTC) ee: 5\/s § 
Grey Advertising (OTC) ..... 9 8, 
Interpublic Group (NYSE) ....... Acie! fe) 13' 
Needham, Harper “tgs (OIC) a= 9%, W, 
Ogilvy, Mather (OTC)E its. seem 14! 
PREGGO: (ORC) cans sea asain /, 1% 
J. W. Thompson — AeA Sey 14'/2 
TracyaLocke: (OTC) hse semeae soon 5 5 
Wells Rich Greene (NYSE) 105% 


*Trading suspended 3/26-7/3. 


AAF, ADS merge 


The American Advertising Federation 
has announced that Alpha Delta Sigma, 
the national student advertising society, 
has become the academic division of the 
AAF. The action becomes final in Septem- 
ber, 1973. ADS Chairman Robert Boyd 
will join the AAF board as a full voting 
member. 


7emo7e 


GIs complain when 
‘Doonesbury’ is yanked 


It wasn’t military censorship that 
yanked Garret Trudeau’s syndicated comic 
strip “Doonesbury” for a week from the 
European edition of Stars and Stripes. 

Managing editor Mort Proctor and edi- 
tor Edward McGrath decided the strip 
was becoming “too political” and dropped 
it on June 4. 

Nearly 300 letters of protest poured 
into the offices of the 125,000 circulation 
newspaper, mainly from young enlisted 
men and their families. They assumed 
“military censorship” was the reason. 

The editors returned the comic to the 
newspaper. Fred Shaine, director of New 
York operations for Stars and Stripes, 
told E&P “There was no military pressure 
of any kind. We were pleasantly surprised 
to see that prominent stateside newspa- 
pers had joined us in deleting certain 
episodes.” 

Several papers recently dropped a 
“Doonesbury” episode showing a character 
declaring former U.S. Attorney General 
John Mitchell guilty. 

“Doonesbury” is carried by 3858 newspa- 
pers, Universal Press Syndicate said. 


Bus owners get 
ad manual, ideas 


The National Association of Motor Bus 
Owners, (NAMBO), has distributed an 
advertising-promotion manual prepared 
by NAMBO and Ehrlich-Harris-Manes & 
Associates. 

The manual, “The Bus’ Buf$ine$$ 
Builder,” was prepared for local NAMBO 
members” to be tailored by individual bus 
companies to their individual local re- 
quirements.” 

It contains proposed and suggested ads 
for radio, tv and newspapers. And it also 
explains media buying, graphics and pro- 
motions that can be used to “implement a 
complete advertising campaign.” 

It suggests that local owners make use 
of available help. “If your local newspa- 
per offers an art service, put it to work, 
through the newspaper salesman, to make 
up your ads with the ideas you want.” 


| 
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GAVEL EXCHANGE as the National Cartoonists Society installs its new president Bill 
Gallo of the New York News. From left, Gallo. Jack Tippit. retiring president: and 
Otto Soqlow, a past president and installing officer. 


Cook and Poynter 


elected trustees 


Stanton R. Cook and Nelson Poynter 
were elected to the Board of Trustees of 
the American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation (ANPA) Foundation at the an- 
nual meeting in New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Cook is the publisher of the Chicago 
Tribune. He has been with the newspaper 
since 1951, serving as a production engi- 
neer, assistant production manager, direc- 
tor of operations. general manager and 
publisher. 

Poynter is chairman of the board of the 
St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times and Evening 
Independent and holds the same position 
with Congressional Quarterly, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D.C. He has been associated with 
the St. Petersburg newspaper since 1928. 


The following trustees were reelected to 
the ANPA Foundation Board: Harold W. 
Anderson, Omaha (Neb.) World-Herald; 
Joe M. Dealey, Dallas (Tex.) News; David 
K. Gottlieb, Lee Enterprises, Davenport, 
Iowa; Allen H. Neuharth, Gannett News- 
papers, Rochester, N.Y.; and Joe D. 
Smith, Jr., Alexandria (La.) Town Talk. 
The following officers were reelected to 
one-year terms: Joe D. Smith, Jr., pres- 
ident; David K. Gottlieb, vicepresident; 
Stanford Smith, vicepresident; Richard C. 
Steele, secretary; and Franklin D. Schurz, 
treasurer. 

It was also announced that the follow- 
ing persons will retire from the ANPA 
Foundation Board of Trustees in 1978; J. 
Howard Wood of the Chicago Tribune, 
Robert L. Taylor of the Philadelphia Bul- 
letin, William F. Schmick, Jr., of the Bal- 
timore Sun and Crosby N. Boyd of the 
Washington Star-News. 
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Deaths 


HucH WacGNoN, 66, editorial writer for 
Scripps League Newspapers Inc. and for- 
mer Associated Press bureau chief and 
publisher of the Carlsbad (N.M.) Current 
Argus (1966 to 1969), Chester (Pa.) 
Delaware County Times, and Idaho State 
Journal in Pocatello; May 31. 


een ey re 


Jack N. PrrLuK Sr., 76, onetime ad- 
vertising director of the Austin (Tex.) 
American and founder of an ad agency 
in Austin in 1919. 


Harvey H. Barcus, 74, sports writer 
for 56 years at the Detroit News, who re- 
tired in 1968, but continued to write a 
weekly “Kennel and Bench” dog column; 
June 21. 


eee eek 

FREDERICK P. WALL, 57, publisher and 
editor of the Chicago (1ll.) Courier; June 
18. 

* * 

Mrs. VERNA STERLING, 88, former mu- 
sic and society editor for the /ndianapolis 
News; June 17. 

* 

WILLIAM A. LILLY, 
representative with the 


advertising 
idence Jour- 


retail 


nal-Bulletin for nearly £0 years; June 12. 
co ae 
RopBerT C. ELuiott, 69, former chief 
editorial writer and editor with the San 
Francisco News for 16 years; June 6, 
* * * 


JAMES H. NOooNAN, 78, retired assist- 
ant managing editor of the Boston Rec- 
ord American; June 21. 

x * * 

OAKLEY R. FANNING, 81, _ retired 
makeup editor of the Buffalo Evening 
News; recently. 

* * * 

MARGUERITE NEILSON OSBORNE, former 
editor of the Williamsburg (Va.) Ga- 
zette; Mar. 24. 

* * * 

JAMES EARL RATCHFORD, 48, sales rep- 
resentative for Ludlow Typograph Co.; 
June 17. 

* * * 

JAY CARMODY, 73, drama critic for the 
Washington Evening Star for 28 years; 
June 18. 


* % * 


CHARLES TOPP, a newspaperman asso- 
ciated with the Springfield (Ill.) Sun; 
June 17. 


* * * 


TeD R. SMITH, 66, publisher of the Mor- 
ton (Ill.) Tazewell County News; June 
16. 


* * * 


J. H. BurTier, 79, retired executive 
vicepresident and general manager of the 
Houston Chronicle; June 20. 

* * Eo 


FLORENCE HAIGH PALMER, 89, widow of 
CHARLES W. PALMER, former editor of the 
Woonsocket (R.1.) Call and the mother of 
ANDREW P. PALMER, present editor and 
publisher of the Call; she had served as an 
officer and director of the Evening Call 
Publishing Co.; June 12. 
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LAWRENCE BENDINER, 72, a former re- 
porter for the Brooklyn (N.Y.) Daily 
Times, the Bronx Home News and the 
Long Island Star; June 6. 


Rok ote 


Betty RuNcig, 47, fashion editor of the 
Vancouver (B.C.) Province; June 12. 
BEATRICE E. MACPHERSON, 75, former 
art critic for the Tucson (Ariz.) Daily 
Star; recently. 
* * * 


CHARLES OTTO UNFUuG, 77, retired pub- 
lisher of the Walsenburg (Colo.) Inde- 
pendent, the Fort Collins (Colo.) Hxupress 
Courier, the Brush (Colo.) News and the 
Sterling (Colo.) Farm Journal; June 7. 

* * * 

THOMAS D. KENNEDY, 59, night makeup 
editor of the Cincinnati Post and Times 
Star; recently. 

* * * 


DoNALD STARR, 67, retired assistant 
managing editor of the Chicago Tribune; 
June 4. 

* * * 


Patrick L. Carty, 89, founder and 
president of Media Records Inc. from 
1940 to 1946 when he retired; June 26. 


* * * 


WALTER SNOW, 68, retired (1971) as 
city editor of the Willimantic (Conn.) 
Chronicle and author of poetry and mys- 
tery novels; June 28. 


Business writers win 
awards in Canada 


Six Canadian newsmen were singled out 
for awards in the first National Business 
Writing Awards contest sponsored by the 
Toronto Men’s Press Club and the Royal 
Bank of Canada. 

The winners were: Gerald McAuliffe, 
Toronto Globe and Mail; Michael Bark- 
way, Financial Times; Raoul Engel, Fi- 
nancial Post; Peter Duffy, Truro News; 
Joan Nankivell, Weekend Magazine; 
Beatrice Riddell, Financial Post. 

The annual competition is open to any 
Canadian journalist. Each winner receives 
a $450 cash prize. 

McAuliffe’s award was for his articles 
on the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation 
Board in the category of business news or 
investigative reporting. 

His articles dealt with dissension at the 
top levels of the WCB. One story told how 
two penalties for poor safety records le- 
vied or considered against them were 
dropped. Another article told how an auto 
manufacturer withdrew from an anti- 
WCB lobby; and how a WCB executive 
purchased an executive-driven Ford indi- 
rectly from Ford of Canada. The invyesti- 
gator, at the time, was looking into a 
Ford appeal against a board penalty. 

His stories provoked a legislative com- 
mittee inquiry into the WCB’s operations 
and the Ontario Government later named 
a task force to look at the board’s claims 
and appeals procedures. The task force is 
conducting hearings. ; 

An item on the parking crisis in Truro, 
Nova Scotia brought an award for distin- 
guished writing of a business feature to 
Duffy of the Truro News. 


Schurz daily celebrates 


100th year in business 


The Hagerstown (Md.) Herald— 
celebrated its 100th anniversary with a 
104-page tabloid insert with stories and 
old pictures relating to the history of the 
community. 

Two dinner parties were held-one for 
approximately 350 advertisers and com- 
munity leaders—and one for the 152 em- 
ployes of the Herald-Mail Co., at which 
time a 25-year club for employes was 
formed. Certificates and pins were given 
23 employes with 25 or more years of 
service. The company also publishes The 
Daily Mail (e) which will mark the 150th 
anniversary of its founding in 1978. 

Mrs. Morton Phillips (Abigail Van Bu- 
ren), “Dear Abby” columnist, entertained 
the party for advertisers and Gordon 
Beard, AP sports editor, entertained the 
employes. Attending the affairs were 
Franklin D. Schurz, Sr., president of the 
South Bend (Ind.) Tribune, which owns 
the Herald-Mail, and other executives of 
the Tribune. 


Space and aviation 
stories win awards 


Winning newspaper entries in the Avia- 
tion/Space Writers Association competi- 
tion were presented with awards during 
the AWA’s 85th Annual News Confer- 
ence and Meeting (June 10-14) at Las 


Vegas. 

The winners receiving $100 cash 
awards were as follows: 

Newspapers over 200,000 circulation 
Aviation: Edwin G. Pipp, aerospace 


writer, Detroit News, for his series of 
articles on “The Air War—Vietnam.” 

Space: Robert C. Cowen, feature editor, 
Christian Science Monitor, for his series 
of articles entitled: “Space: The Chal- 
lenge Ahead.” 

Newspapers under 200,000 circulation 

Aviation: Eric Filson, city editor, and 
staff writers Stacey J. Bridges, Linda 
Miklowitz, Skip Perez and Dave Reddick, 
Gainesville Sun, for their special report 
on “The Gainesville Airport.” 

Space: Sanders H. LaMont and 
staff of TODAY, for their coverage of 
Apollo 17: “The Final Mission to the 
Moon.” 


Doyle Dane Bernbach 


earnings decline 


In the six month period ending April 
80, 1973, Doyle Dane Bernbach’s gross 
billings and sales were down 1.1% from a 
year ago. 

Principal factors responsible for the de- 
cline in earnings were: discontinued ad- 
vertising accounts in mid-1972; start-up 
costs on new accounts acquired in late 
1972 and early 1973, and start-up oper- 
ations in Italy and Switzerland. 

The agency declared a dividend of 24¢ 
per share for the current calendar quar- 
ter on its common stock. 
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BENEFIT FROM OUR VAST 
NEWSPAPER AUDIENCE 


Classified Advertising 


FEATURES AVAILABLE 


ANTIQUES 


Antiques in America 


“Antiques in America” is 
written by Harry Baker, a 
newspaperman who grew 
up in the furniture design 
business, is himself a collec- 
tor and antiques expert. It 
is specific, illustrated, prac- 
tical. His column is respect- 
ed by professionals but 
profitable to amateurs and 
is written with real Yankee 
humor and literary econ- 
omy. The Washington Post 
and the Baltimore Sun are 
two of the subscribers. For 
samples and prices write 
The Providence Journal, 
Room 416, Providence, R.I. 
02902. 


GENERAL 


GET SMART: “Ask Aunt Madge,” 6 
questions and answers column. Free 
samples. Madge, 38757 Macbeth, San 
Jose, Calif. 95127. 


PARENT TIPS 


PAUL’S PARENT TIPS—Lively an- 
swers to questions all kids (and 
adults) pose. 20 years experience. 
Samples. P. Burns, 436 Morse, Day- 
ton, Ohio 45420. 


TRAVEL 


YOUR WEEKLY TRAVEL and recre- 
ation page or supplement. No work for 
you, only profit. Travel Rates & 
Places, Box 246, Woodside, N.Y. 11377. 


WEEKLY FEATURES 


EDITORIAL CARTOONS ( 
ment, church directory illustrations, 
horoscope, movie reviews, crossword 
puzzle, humorous cartoons, other qual- 
ity features for the weekly editor (off- 
set only). Prices for all (11) features 
start at $6.50, based upon circulation. 


MARK-MORGAN SYNDICATED 
FEATURES 


and com- 


P.O. Box 995, Newnan, Ga. 30263. 
Ph.: (404) 263-5355 


nN 
SYNDICATE DIRECTORY 


Use the special order form below to! 
place your features available ad in our 
Special Syndicate Directory Issue of 


July 28. 


THE 


SYNDICATE 


DIRECTORY 


IS COMING! 
IN THE 
JULY 28 ISSUE OF 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


It’s an issue publishers will keep and refer to all year 
long when looking for new material. Use this special 
order form to place a classified ad in our Features 
Available Section—and have your personal representa- 
tive to publishers all over the world! 


DEAR E&P: 


Attached is my Features Available ad. 


Run it 


times starting in the 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BOOKS AVAILABLE 


"'2-Color Guide For 
Halftone Printing’ 
Shows how to add color safely, cre- 
atively, and attractively to books, 
catalogs, and promotional printing. 


Eliminates guesswork and costly mis- 


takes. Price $24.50—Available to rated 
firms on 10-day inspection. 


North American Publishing Co., 
Dept. B.K. 3, 
134.N. [3th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY for 
person who wants to get with young 
aggressive new organization. We 
started our Ist issue June 17th and 
had a circulation of over 100,000 free 
distribution on mass saturation basis. 
Fantastic results. Looking for partner 
who wants to move forward and has 
porking capital. Call Mr. Hunter (312) 
471-2734. 


NEWSPAPER APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS FOR ESTATE, TAX, 
partnership, loan and insurance pur- 
poses. Sensible fees. Brochure. M. R. 
Krehbiel, Box 88, Norton, Kans. 67654. 


NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


SYD S. GOULD ASSOCIATES 
“the broker with instant buyers” 
SALES, SERVICES, MANAGEMENT 
134 S. Panama St., P.O. Box 7267 
Montgomery, Ala. (205) 262-2411 


ALAN G. LEWIS 
Media Broker 
On file — over 300 active qualified 
buyers for your daily, top weekly or 
shopper. Ridge Road, Hardwick, Mass. 
01037, Phone (413) 477-6009, 


PAU 


Order 


Name 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


JOSEPH A. SNYDER, BROKER 
Western, Mid-Western Newspapers 
2234 E. Romneya, Anaheim, Cal. 92806 


BILL MATTHEW COMPANY 


Conducts professional, confidential ne- 
gotiations for sale and purchase of 
highest quality daily and weekly news- 
papers in the country. Before you con- 
sider sale or purchase of a property, 
you should call (813) 446-0871 day- 
time; (813) 733-8053 nights; or write 
Box 3364 Clearwater Beach, Florida 
83515. No obligation, of course. 


The DIAL Agency, 1502 Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 49001, Ph: 349-7422. 
““America’s No. 1 Newspaper Broker.” 


IT’S NOT THE DOWN PAYMENT 
that buys the newspaper—it’s the per- 
sonality and ability of the buyer. This 
is why we insist on personal contact 
selling. 

LEN FEIGHNER AGENCY 
Box 189, Mount Pleasant, Mich, 48858 


MEL HODELL, Newspaper Broker 
Corporate sales license. (714) 982-0424 
1388 N. Euclid, Upland, Calif. 91786 


CONFIDENTIAL NEGOTIATIONS 
for purchase and sale of 
NEWSPAPERS Weekly 
in Eastern states 

W. B. GRIMES & CO. 

National Press Building 

Washington, D.C, 20004 

(202) NAtional 8-1133 


Daily 


ROBERT N. BOLITHO, newspapers, 
magazines; appraisals, consulting. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho Newspaper Service, 
Box 133, Emporia, Kans. (316) 342-5280. 


Negotiations for sales, purchasing, ap- 
praising of newspapers our business. 
CLARENCE W. TABB & ASSO., 
6614 Rutgers Street 
Houston, Texas 77005 
Ph (718) 664-9414 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


POULIN 


Blank 


Address 


City 


State 


Authorized by 


Classification 


Copy 


issue. The classification it should appear under is 


Name 
Address 


To Run: 


OJ Assign a box number and mail my replies daily 


Weeks 


City 
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Please indicate exact classification in which ad is to appear. 


Mail to: EDITOR & PUBLISHER ¢ 850 Third Ave. * New York, N. Y. 10022 
ULL 


Till Forbidden 


33 


i. 


~* 
J 


NOTICE 


Due to the price freeze, the 
rate increase scheduled to go 
into effect July 1, 1973 has 
been postponed for 60 days, or 
until permitted by government 
regulation. 


oo 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising Rates 
“POSITIONS WANTED" 


{Payable with order) 


4-weeks $1.10 per fine, per issue 
3-) ; $1.20 per line, per issue 
Z-weeks ...-....$1.30 per line, per issue 
1-week . .51.40 per line. 


Count 5 average words per line 
or 38 characters and/or spaces 
3 lines mininium (no abbreviations) 


Add 50c per insertion for box service and 


count as an additional line in your copy 


Air-mail service on box numbers also 
available at $1.00 extra 


Do not send irreplaceable clippings, 
etc. in response to ‘help wanted’ 
advertisements until direct request fs 
made for them. E&P cannot te 
sponsible for their return. 


“ALL OTHER CLASSIFICA TIO 
(Remittance should accompnny 


sified copy when submiffeo us 
credit has been establisheu,) 


4-weeks ......-.$1.60 per line, per issue 
B-weeks ........$1.70 per live, pe 
2-weeks ........$1.80 per lite, per issue j 
l-week ........$1.90 per line. 


Count 5 average words per line 
or 38 characters and/or spaces 
3 lines minimum (no abbreviations 


Add 50c per insertion for box service 


count as an additional line In your copy. | 


Air-mail service on box numbers ais 
available at $1.00 extra. 


DISPLAY—CLASSIFIED 


The use of borders, boldface type, cuts 
or other decorations, changes your classi- 
fied ad to display. The rate for display- 
classified is $3.45 per agate line—$48.30 
per column inch minimum space. 
WEEKLY CLOSING TIME 

Tuesday, 4:30 PM New York Time 
Box numbers, which are mailed each day 
as they are received, are valid for 1-year. 


Editor & Publisher 
850 Third Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10022 


(212) 752-7050 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
IEEE NIE ee ere 
NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


Ee M---_"-E->E>"’UED™EE=eo—0w”“_oee-—=-" 


PRIZE-WINNING WEEKLY, §long- 
established, in New England seacoast 
town needs business-oriented publisher 
to take maximum advantage of growth 
opportunities, Box 1110, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


COLORADO OFFSET WEEKLY gross- 
ing $147,000, beautiful growing town. 
| MAINE OFFSET WEEKLY gross 
$133,000, growth area, lovely setting. 
MISSOURI OFFSET WEEKLY should 
top $70,000 gross 1973, excellent cash 
flow, bargain price $50,000 with $15,000 
down. All above exclusive. Robert N. 
Bolitho, Krehbiel-Bolitho, Box 133, 
Emporia, Kans. 66801. 


AREA 3 Tidewater weekly since 
| 1888, gross $65,000, net $23,000. Ideal 
couple situation; lease with option, buy 
| 29% down $59,000 or coop 50/50 of 
| net, open to reasonable purchase plans. 
Box 814, Editor & Publisher. 


| Rocky Mountain Newspapers 
BILL KING ASSOCIATES 

| 2025 Foothills Rd., Golden, Colo. 80401. 
(303) 279-6345 


ERS BROKERED, bought 
Robert Cunningham, Presi- 
ted Communications, Ine., 
1029, Georgetown, S.C. 
: (803) 546-8585. 

OFFSET WEEKLY, ZONE 1. QUAL- 
YERS ONLY, PLEASE. 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 


NEW YORK, absentee 
ss $46M—sell $20M, excel- 
n this weekly tab, circula- 

s. Box 1077, Editor & 


~~ 


iPERS WANTED 


NEWSMAN seeks _ to 
of community weekly 
$80,000-200,000, Box 1087, 
ae ke her. 


WE HAVE 


| ALIFIED BUYERS for 

| dailies and | « weeklies. Information 

| strictly con fic r 

| _ DIXIE N -APERS, INC, 

| P.O. Box 4 isden, Ala. 35902 
Ph. 15} 546-3356 


U get top price for 
Newspaper Service 


| LET US HET 
your newspa 


Co., P.O. Dr 


MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING ROOM 


COMPUGRAPHIC MODEL 2961 TL. 
For immediate delivery. Used only 3 
months, $6,950—includes installation, 
training, standard news type strip, 
width plug and unconditional war- 
ranty. For further information, con- 
tact INLAND NEWSPAPER MA- 
CHINERY CORP., 1720 Cherry St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 64108. (816) 221-9060. 


FOR 


SPEEDY PHOTOCOMPOSITION 


9”—14”—20" 


Wide 
Smoothly waxes proofs, newsprint, over- 
lays & film. No wavy ridges, dry areas, 


wax ooze at edges or wax bleedthrough. 
Clean printing. Practical. Convenient. 


Calibrated dial coating contro! Accurate calt- 


brated thermostat 


Schaefer Machine C, Ine. 


Boston Post Road 
CLINTON, CONN. 06413 
Telephone: (203) 669-6000 


, Panama City, Fla. | 


JUSTOWRITERS—Large selection of 
excellent trade-ins, for rent-lease, or 
for sale easy terms. NAPSCO, Berlin, 
Wisc., and 18 W. 22 N.Y.C. 10010. 


WHO NEEDS TURTLES? You do if 
you don’t use jmSpacemakers. 3444 
Country Club Dr., Medina, Ohio 44256. 


THREE 713-10/20 PHOTONS 
FOR SALE 


In excellent condition. Equipment in- 
cludes: 713 lens kit, fonts and drums— 
consisting of Techno, Times Roman, 
Universe, Chelmsford, Bodoni, Crown, 
Dow. Complete set of manuals and 
schematics, including program tapes. 
All for an _ outstanding price of 
$42,000. 

For information call Mr. Joe Compo- 
felice at Comprint, Gaithersburg, Mary- 
land 20850. (801) 948-1520. 


MANAGER wants 
weekly. All Areas. 
Publisher. 


small ¢ 
Box 823, Edit 


# 


BSCRIPTIONS 


—~ 


juerterly Review for 
Copley Newspapers. 
ng hardest to find a 
eference to the old 
ver right about 
business in the 

Review and noth- 
about it in Editor & 
S. Hayden, edi- 
nit News, Sample copy 
introductory offer, one 
s) $2, one-third _ off 
. Box 1530-E, La Jolla, 


round i 
ut. ‘nothing 
aper 

Journalt 


UBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


MONTHLY BOATING PUBLICA- 

| TION, tre tential headed for 

910,000) exo able in 6 months. 

| $90,000 down, 9. Box 1093, Edi- 
r & Publ 


| | TOPICAL MONTHIY on newsprint, 
| established 1949, '(M paid, last issue 
| October, fi takes title, mag 


tape list, 
| 7681 ever 


Phone (415) 254- 


CR ‘CH. Lake Con- 
M 3,475. No down. 

month. Vacation 
0 ssiment, Free bro- 
cacs. Box 2003MS, Ala- 


JUSTOWRITERS — COMPUGRAPHIC 
All models. Service provided by manu- 
facturer. FHN Business Products, 
Church Rd., Mt. Laurel, N. J. 08057. 
(609) 235-7614. 


ALL MODELS 
Linotypes—Intertypes—Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT REPRESENTATIVES 
136 Church St., N.Y.C. (212) 964-1370. 


GOOD BUYS—offset composition equip- 
ment (trade-ins for Compugraphics) 
from clean plants and proud owners: 
Justowriters, used Compugraphies, Fo- 
totype Compositors, Headliners, Fair- 
child PTS 2020, Photon 713-5, Linofilm 
Quick, ATF, Varitypers, ete. National 
Publishers’ Supply Corp., Berlin, Wis. 
54923 or 18 W. 22nd, NYC 10010. 


ELECTRONS, COMETS, two Model 23 
Vandercook Proof Presses, Model 325 
Vandercook cylinder full page proof 
press, Kemp remelt system 8 pig mold, 
pot and dump cart lift with 6 carts. 
30 tons standard Linotype metal. Steel 
chases. All items sold as is, where is. 
The Washington Star News, 2nd and 
Virginia Ave, S.E., Washington, D.C. 
20008. Ph: (202 484-4760, L. A. Larson. 


JUSTOWRITERS—Complete set, $975. 
One input, $825. Photo-Offset Pub- 
lishing Co., 686 State Highway 33, 
Trenton, N.J. 08619. (609) 587-4900. 


MAILROOM 


STACKERS, two Mark III Cutler-Ham- 
mer, used less than 3 years; in surplus 
due to change in production _proce- 
dures. Asking $32M inclusive of spare 
parts—which is much less than half. 
Best offer. (212) 556-7202. 


HELP WANTED 
MAILROOM 


ee 


MAIL ROOM & GRAPHIC ARTS 
EQUIPMENT 
AT SACRIFICE PRICES 

3 CHESHIRE Automatic labeling ma- 
chines, Model 525 with conveyor, 
also Model E and C. 

7 BELL & HOWELL (Phillipsburg) 
automatic inserting and mailing ma- 
chines, 4 station expeditor Model 
7200, 6 station, 4 and 6. station 
master mailers and 2 others. 


PHOTO-TYPOSITOR, headliner, vari- 
typer and ITEK platemaster, also 
Thomas collators, with electric sta- 
plers and folder. IBM MT-SC com- 
puterized composing system with 2 
IBM composers and certificate for 
new M/A includes 50 mag_ tapes, 
and 30 ball elements, ATF Photo 
Typesetter system. 

IMB MT-ST, with 2 stations and IBM 
composer (stand alone), Magna- 
Craft L-167 head, Pitney-Bowes tick- 
ometer and postage machines, 2 pa- 


per joggers, Friden  flexowriters, 
Justowriters, postage scales, ATF 
Chief, 1714x2214", Multilith model 


1850 with chain delivery, and Multi- 
lith model 2024 with chain delivery, 
size 20x24”, also 2-1250’s and Royal- 
Zenith 14x20” and Davidson model 
700, also Heidelberg 10x15 (wind- 
mill). 

NCR model 395 computer (120 totals), 
with sorter and key punch, and IBM 
Executive typewriters and Selectric 
typewriters. 

NO REASONABLB OFFER RE- 
JECTED. Please phone collect: (313) 
584-4300. MICHIGAN SYSTEMS RE- 
SEARCH CO., 6661 Schaefer Rd., 
Dearborn, Mich. 48126. 


TRADE-INS... 


Used MUELLER EM-10_ news- 
paper inserting machine with 
4 insert stations. 


2 used Didde-Glaser stuffers 
with 2 insert stations each. 


MUELLER-MARTINI CORP. 


40 Rabro Drive 
Hauppauge, N.Y. 11787 
(516) 582-4343 


FOR SALE 


Automatic Saxmayer twine-tying ma- 
chine, model $1500 pusher for right- 
handed turn from conveyor stream, 
warranted, operative, used 314 years, 
spare knotter head, spare parts kit, 
surplus twine, less than 50% new 
price, available now, $1,600. FOB 
North Platte Nebraska. Contact Dick 
Downing, North Platte Telegraph, 315 
E. 5th St., North Platte, Nebraska 
69101, Tel. (308) 532-6000. 


MATERIAL FOR SALE 


SAVE MONEY on cold type paper and 
litho films. National Publishers’ Sup- 
ply (NAPSCO), Berlin, Wis. 54923, 
phone (414) 361-0660, or 18 W. 22nd, 
NYC, 10010, phone (212) 691-9850. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


4 UNIT GOSS UNITUBULAR with 50 
hp main motor; 4 unit Duplex Tubular 
with 40 hp plus stereo equipment in- 
cluding Goss Roll-O-Mat molder, 2 Sta- 
Hi mat formers, 2144 ton melting pot 
with vacuum casting box, Goss plate 
finishing machine and Sta-Hi plate 
router as well as Hammond flat casting 
boxes, Monomelt flat shaver, flat 
routers, stereo saw, etc. 

All located and operating at The Leth- 
bridge Herald, Lethbridge, Alberta, 
Canada. Please direct inquiries to T. 
H, Adams, General Manager. 
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MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 
NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS ALL SIZES—BEHRENS Pulp 
& Paper Corp., 1896 Westwood Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 90025. (213) 474-6525. 


PERFORATOR TAPE 


NOW STATIC-FREE perf tapes at our 
same prices—lowest in U.S.A. All 
colors. Top quality. 
Call or wwrite: 
PORTAGE (216) 929-4455 
Box 6500, Akron, Ohio 44313 


PRESSES & MACHINERY 


AVAILABLE NOW 


1967 Five Unit Color King with heavy 
duty Jaw Folder and 40HP drive. In- 
cludes ink system, power lift, Baldwin 
water pots, plate jig and compressor. 


Capco 72” Rewinder (40” diameter) 
Like new—4 years old. 
Cream Puff—Wood Twin Plate Router, 
2114” cut off, 44 plate _thickness, 
Twin Sta Hi Plate Router 2234” 
standard. 

Color deck—2234”, 

Balloon formers—2254”. 

8—Light Touch (green) Fairchild per- 
forators. 

2 Model D Autosetters (Star). 


AVAILABLE—AUGUST 1974 


10 Units Scott—225%4” cut off, built 
1959. 6 Color Re inderst 2 Imperial 3 
to 2 folders, double width, all units 
reversible, 24 color positions 8 of 
which are 3 colors. 

UNIVERSAL PRINTING 

EQUIPMENT ©CO., INC. 

Lyndhurst, N.J. 07071 
(201) 488-3744 


COLE MODEL 101 quarter folder and 
two knife trimmer with vacuum sys- 
tem for Goss Suburban. Like new, half 
price. FOLDER, 909 E. 59th St., Los 
Angeles, (213) 2385-3131. 


WEB PRESS TRADE-INS 


Color King—1965 
II Unit Press complete—$34,000 
III Unit Press complete—$49,000 
IV Unit Press complete—$64,000 
V Unit Press complete—$79,000 


II Unit Pacer 36—New in 1969—Re- 
built by Web Press Corporation, com- 
plete with heavy duty  half-quarter 
double parallel commercial folder, 40hp 
DC drive—$42,000. 


II Unit Thatcher—Rebuilt 18 months 
ago by Web Press Corporation, includ- 
ing new helical gears, complete— 
$30,000. 


Rebuilt Color King units and roll stand 
—$15,000. 


Econ-O-Web perfector press, one to 
eight units, available for immediate 
installation. We will take your trade. 
Send for our complete new and used 
equipment list, and the dealer nearest 
you. 


WEB PRESS CORPORATION 
200 S.W. Michigan Street 
Seattle, Washington 98106 

(206) 762-6770 


3 SETS OF, x COLUMNS with RTP’s 
or Oss ‘rbanite 5 5 
BatSee Eublishencot eee 


GOSS URBANITE, 6 units, excel- 
lent condition. 


ee SUBURBAN, 6 units, new 
COTTRELL V-15A, 5 units, new 
1968, with folder. 


COTTRELL 4 unit V-15, excellent 
condition. 

ROYAL ZENITH Zephyr, it 
with folder. ii Aa el 
URBANITE QUARTER FOLDER 
—Will guarantee, like new. Also 
COLE Model 106 quarter double 


parallel folder with cross per- 
forator, new in 1966. 


[REC Manes 


401 N. Leavitt Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60613 
Phone; (312) 738-1200 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 
PRESSES & MACHINERY 


~—. 


GOSS METRO 8 unit, 2 color decks. 
‘8 unit Urbanite, complete with folder. 
Box 1120, Editor & Publisher. 


GOSS UNIVERSAL 6-Unit Press, two 
color cylinders, available late fall, has 
stereotype or Dyna-Flex saddles and 
equipment. Write George Oxford, Box 
8488, Boise, Idaho 83707. 


STEREOTYPE 


WOOD SUPERMATIC, 1965, serial 
number 36382. Right hand, 2234” cut- 
off. $10,000 FOB our plant. Contact 
Magnus Smith, Independent Press- 
Telegram, Long Beach, Calif. 90844. 
(213) 435-1161. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED 
COLOR HUMPS or complete COLOR 


UNITS for Hoe straight-pattern 
double-width press. 22%, cut-off, 60° 
stagger, either impression. Need ink 


rails, etc., also. Box 1092, Editor and 
Publisher. 


WANTED: Linotypes, Model 31 elec- 
tric with 4 magazines. Tenakill Asso- 
ciates, 135 Lawrence St., Hackensack, 
N.J. 07602. Phone (201) 487-7717. 


NEWSPAPER SERVICES 
PRESS ENGINEERS 


Newspaper Press Installations 
MOVING—REPAIRING—TRUCKING 
Expert Service—World Wide 
SKIDMORE AND MASON, INC. 
i Sherman Avenue 
Jersey City, N.J. 07307 
(201) 659-6888 


PRESS TIME AVAILABLE 


PAPER AND PRESS TIME available 
in Zone 2 SDN, Wappingers Falls, 
N.Y. (914) 297-3728. 


Help 
Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


TWO MASS COMMUNICATIONS 
teachers needed—one in news-editorial, 
the other in broadcasting—to begin in 
September in a growing program. Me- 
dia experience, Master’s degree and 
personal initiative are basic, Salary 
range from $11,000 to $13,000 for nine 
months, plus excellent benefits. Women 
and minorities welcomed. Write Chair- 
man, Journalism Department, Mankato 
(Minn.) State College 56001. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


BUSINESS MANAGER for successful 
and growing medium size daily in 
Southeast. Experience in newspaper 
bookkeeping/ accounting essential. Back- 
ground in other areas of newspapering 
helpful. Excellent opportunity for in- 
creased responsibilities and advance- 
ment with group. Box 1105, Editor & 
Publisher. : 


WANTED: Aggressive publisher for 
large weekly offset newspaper in Mid- 
South. Fast growing area near metro- 
politan city, Send resume with experi- 
ence and qualifications to Box 1091, 
Editor & Publisher. 


WE HAVE JUST ACQUIRED the 
Tiffin (Ohio) Advertiser-Tribune (11M 
circulation) and intend to appoint a 
person from outside our group to be 


the new publisher. Please send _ your 
inquiry to Buckner News Alliance, 
529 Warren Ave. N., Seattle, Wash. 


98109. 
for July 7, 1973 


HELP WANTED 
CARTOONIST 


ST EEE OS OEOOEOaSr aS 


CARTOONIST-GAG WRITER to ghost 
successful internationally syndicated 
comic panel. Send samples and return 
postage. Box 1123, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


LARGE MORNING and Sunday in 
Zone 2 seeks an experienced home de- 
livery specialist as possible assistant 
circulation manager. This is a rare op- 
portunity for person who feels qualified 
for future circulation manager position 
with one of the largest publishers in 
the U.S. Send complete resume to Box 
1119, Editor & Publisher. 


ASSISTANT CIRCULATION MAN- 
AGER for growing Zone 3 morning 
paper. Must be strong on promotion, 
familiar with ABC and good with adult 
and young carriers. May now be Dis- 
trict Manager on larger paper or Cir- 
culation Manager on small one. Box 
1128, Editor & Publisher. All replies 
in confidence. 


CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 


needed to meet the challenges of a 
high-growth area. Next 5 years should 
see circulation grow 25%. Energetic, 
goal-oriented person needed who can 
conceive, plan, organize, manage and 
implement the staff, sales and dis- 
tribution programs necessary to meet 
the challenges offered. Individual must 
be very strong in human relations and 
able to plan for and motivate people 
to their utmost ability. 


Our afternoon offset daily, nearing 
20,000 circulation, is located in excel- 
lent Zone 4 community. 

Position offers unusual opportunity for 
personal and professional development, 
achievement-oriented pay and excellent 
company paid benefits. 


If you want to learn more about this 


challenging and rewarding opportu- 
nity, send us your resume describing 
yourself, experience, salary require- 


ments and availability for interview at 
our expense, If you're truly interested, 
we want to see you and for you to see 
us, our paper and our market, 


Box 955, Editor & Publisher 


13,000 DAILY in ideal growing area 
needs a Circulation Manager to take 
charge of department. Must be a 
worker. Send complete resume and sal- 
ary requirements to Business Manager, 
Roswell Daily Record, P.O. Box 1897, 
Roswell, N.M. 88201. 


| OPPORTUNITY with a good future 


starting as Home Delivery Manager. 
Must have supervisory experience and 
be thoroughly schooled in a district 
manager/carrier-type organization. Area 
9 newspaper is re-organizing and offer- 
jing good, solid future, company car, 
excellent employee benefits including 
retirement program, good starting sal- 
ary. Box 1134, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 


Daily and Sunday newspaper in fast- 
growing Zone 5 suburban area actively 
seeking experienced circulation man- 
ager with proven track record. Top- 
notch product to support your efforts 
to build readers, manage staff in com- 
petitive area. Excellent potential for 
growth and earnings. If you believe 
you are equal to the challenge, send 
resume with salary range requirements 
to Box 1048, Editor & Publisher, 


LARGE GROUP of Suburban Weeklies 
—Zone 8—(80,000 net paid) desires to 
introduce voluntary paid in untouched 
booming areas of private dwellings and 
apartment units. Voluntary paid ex- 
perience a must. Good starting salary, 
car allowance, bonus arrangement, 
many fringe benefits. Applicant accept- 
ed will report directly to Circulation 
Director. Opportunities for advance- 
ment are unlimited, In strict confidence 
to Box 1116, Editor & Publisher. 


HELP WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


SMALL PACIFIC NORTHWEST daily 
is looking for a circulation manager. 
If you are second, or even third, on a 
growth-oriented circulation staff this 
could be your best opportunity. Po 
tential here for substantial growth in 
circulation and for promotion to higher 
levels within a moving organization 
should you succeed. We need someone 
who can direct sales and organize our 
carriers so that customer service is no 
problem. If you like outdoor recrea- 
tion, we are in the heart of some of 
the best. Resume in strict confidence 
to Box 1094, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 


24,000, 6-day PM, 400 carriers, located 
in Zone 2. Growth potential now. Good 
salary with incentive. Must be aggres- 
sive and experienced in carrier man- 
agement and promotion. Must have 
background of sales accomplishment 
plus ABC experience, Should be strong 
in systems and procedures. Send com- 
plete resume with references to Box 
1074, Editor & Publisher. 


ALAMOSA (COLO.) VALLEY COUR- 
IER—A 5-day, 5,500 circulation eve- 


ning daily. Isolated market in the 
heart of the Rocky Mountains. Beau- 
tiful, growing area, ideal for outdoor 
activities including hunting, fishing, 


skiing, etc. 4-year state supported col- 
lege. Supervise 33 carriers, 2 motor 
routes and large mail circulation, Top 
award-winning offset product you can 
be proud to sell. Pay to $11,000 an- 
nually combination salary and bonus 
for the special person to handle this 
job. Mail particulars to Ken Green, 
Publisher, The Valley Courier, P.O. 
Box 1099, Alamosa, Colo. 81101 or eall 
(303) 589-6661. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED MANAGER 


We need a proven sales person/ad- 
ministrator to meet the challenges of 
classified sales on New England's fast- 
est growing daily newspaper. Must be 
an ad producer, handle telephone train- 
ing and sales, organizer, promoter and 
manager. Excellent salary, incentives 
and fringe benefits. Above average op- 
portunity to move with a fast moving 
organization. Submit your resume and 
record of lineage accomplishments to 
Box 1109, Editor & Publisher, 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


THE JOURNAL INQUIRER, 
England's fastest growing daily, has 
opening for 2 advertising salesmen. 
Experienced only. Salary, commission, 
expenses. Write in confidence to Mr. J. 
Shaw, Vice President Advertising, 13 
Park St., Vernon, Conn. 06066. 


New 


ADVERTISING MANAGER for New 
Jersey's largest twice weekly PM pub- 
lication, 67,000 circulation and grow- 
ing. Good salary, car allowance, plus 
bonus and fringes. Send complete re- 
sume to Box 1082, Editor & Publisher. 


MIDWEST DAILY with 30,000 circu- 
lation needs Assistant Advertising Di- 
rector. Our Advertising Director will 
be moving to General Manager’s po- 
sition with one of our papers in the 
next year. We need an _ enthusiastic 
replacement who can learn the job in 
short order, We want someone who is 
hungry with less than 5 years sales 
experience, $18,000 plus to start. Ad- 
vertising Director job pays $24,000 
plus. Send resume to Box 808, Editor 
& Publisher. 


MID-AUGUST OPENING for an ac- 
count man, Salary and commissions 
should average $575 monthly to start 

- you go from there. Central Illinois 
7-day paper of 40,000 circulation, Send 
fa resume to box 1138, Editor & Pub- 
lisher 
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HELP WANTED 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


—~ 


AN ESTABLISHED growing territory 
is open on the staff of The Journal 
Messenger, Prince William County's 
tri-weekly community newspaper. Po- 
sition offers base salary _plus incentive 
for expanding sales, Good company 
benefits with car allowance and pleas- 
ant working conditions. Outstanding 
opportunity for individual capable of 
organizing his time, understands ad- 
vertising sales and can make a good 
1 Send letter/resume to Ad- 


impression. 

vertising Director, The Journal Mes- 
senger, P.O. Box 431, Manassas, Va. 
22110. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER — Experi- 
enced but useful ad man, strong on 
creativity and ad design, wanted to 
join and help plan a_ new, quality 
newspaper that will cover the New 
Hampshire sea coast region. Selling 
technique must be natural, appealing 
to the intelligence of the advertiser. 
Prefer New Englander. Send resume 
to Box 1101, Editor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED ADVERTISING sales- 
man for a 29,000 morning daily which 
is growing constantly with the city. 
Wonderful » n 

rson to work up in 
oF good newspapers. Located on the 
Gulf Coast in northwest Florida. Send 
full resume and qualifications to R. E. 
Lea, Advertisnig Drector, News-Herald, 


P.O. Box 1940, Panama City, Fila. 
32401. 
ADVERTISING SALESMAN with 


ability to write some news, Experience 
on free circulation helpful. Should 
reach 6 figure salary in 6 months. Job 
open now, Area 5. Send_ references 
to Box 740, Editor & Publisher. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGER for 100,000 circulation PM news~ 
paper. Salary $18-20,000, Send resume 
to James Durante, Advertising Direc- 
tor, Herald News, 988 Main Ave., 
Passaic, N.J. 07055. 


WANTED: DISPLAY SALESMAN to 
join a small aggressive Midwest daily. 
Complete offset plant with newest 
equipment. An excellent opportunity 
for a self-starter willing to learn. 
Must have ambition to succeed and de- 
sire more money for conscientious ef- 
fort. Salary plus liberal commission, 
mileage, fringe benefit package. Send 
resume with earnings required to Box 
1122, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


NEWS EDITOR for fast growing PM 
daily in beautiful Florida city. Must 
be good editor and head writer and 
able to take responsibility. Pay com- 
mensurate with experience. Mr. Stine, 
Daily News-Chief, Winter Haven, Fla. 
33880. ('818) 293-2191. 


COPY EDITOR 


Experienced newspaper copy editor 
needed for quality conscious Georgia 
AM daily. Must be able to put spark 
in copy, write snappy heads and dem- 
onstrate imaginative layout ability. 
Good opportunity for advancement. 
Salary negotiable, excellent fringe 
benefits, Only Southeastern residents 
need apply. Send resume to Max Rob- 
erts, The Columbus Enquirer, P.O. 
Box 711, Columbus, Ga. 31902. 


EDITORIAL ASSISTANT for educa- 
tional association; 70% editorial work, 
30% secretarial; must have some jour- 
nalistic experience. Send resume and 
writing samples to Carl Balcerak, 
NCEA, No. 1 Dupont Circle, Suite 
350, Washington, D.C. 20036, 


COPY EDITOR 

Desk job available immediately in the 
Midwest on one of the country’s out- 
standing morning metropolitan news- 
papers. Experience in editing and 
headwriting essential. Journalism 
graduate with a minimum of two 
years experience preferred. Excellent 
salary and generous employee benefits. 
Write Box 800, Editor & Publisher, 
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opportunity for the right | 
a growing chain | 


HELP WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


SCIENCE 
WRITER 


General Motors Research Labo- 
ratories has need for a science 
writer—preferably with an MS 
in science writing or a tech- 
nical degree—who can translate 
research achievements of PhD’s 
into interesting readable arti- 
cles, news releases, speeches, 


and internal reports, Experience 


in writing on technical topics is 
essential. 


lf these positions interest you, 
please forward your resume and 
writing samples to: 


L. R. Buzan, Head 

Technical Information Department 

General Motors Research 
Laboratories 

Warren, Michigan 48090 


An Equal 
Opportunity Employer 


EDITORIAL person for newly created 
position as assistant to the director of 
the Communications Department of the 
National Catholic Reporter Publishing 
Company. Department now publishes 
a liturgy service and a ministry news- 
letter, and produces audio-cassettes. 
Other projects pending. Opportunity 
for responsible person with strong ed- 
iting skills, writing ability and, pref- 
erably, some background in religious 
education. We are looking for a self- 
starter who can come up with ideas 
and implement them in both print and 
aural media. Send resume, salary ex- 
pectations and writing samples to: Mr. 
Terry F. Brock, NCR, P.O. Box 281, 
Kansas: City, Mo. 64141. 


EDITOR 


needed for Chicago or New York 
based publishing company of Mag- 
azine, Unusual opportunity for in- 
dividual with experience, imagina- 
tion and high standards. Five years 
general magazine experience. Send 
resume and salary history to: Box 
1115, Editor & Publisher. 


SLOT PERSON for New York City 
financial] daily, Experienced head 
writer, copy editor and layout ability. 
Must be able to supervise young rim 
and work under early deadline pres- 
sure, Good salary, benefits. Box 1107, 
Editor & Publisher. 


NEWS EDITOR 
Thoughtful hard working pro sought 
by progressive 25,000 PM daily ‘in 
pleasant Ohio city of 45,000. Right 
person cares deeply about a quality 
news operation and can draw superior 
performance from a young and able 
staff. Write Bill Rogers, Managing 
Fee The Advocate, Newark, Ohio 


REPORTER to cover outside general 
news and photo assignments. P.O. Box 
1486, Jupiter, Fla. 33458. 


COPY EDITOR 


South Florida AM daily needs two copy 
editors who can professionally edit and 
write bright heads. Must know layout 
or be willing to learn. Resume to 
Managing Editor, Sun Sentinel, P.O. 
Box 131, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 33302. 


HELP WANTED 


SEES OO 


EDITORIAL 


SS EEE aera ~ 


NEWS EDITOR sought by fast-grow- 
ing Midwestern daily in university 
city of 50,000 adjacent to metropolitan 
area, Job involves handling AP wire 
and wirephoto, copy editing, headline 
writing, layout, helping direct report- 
ers and photographers, and general 
responsibility for the day-to-day news 
operations. Congenial, polished person 
with initiative and enthusiasm wanted 
for this job, which carries the oppor- 
tunity for enterprise and_ innovation. 
Some experience preferred. Reply in 
confidence to Box 1090, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


NATION’S LARGEST PAPER has ex- 
cellent, high paying job for copyreader. 
Must have solid judgment in evaluat- 
ing and handling copy. Attractive at- 
mosphere and top working conditions 
on Florida’s fabulous Gold Coast. This 
is a terrific opportunity for the right 
person. Send resume to: Jim Allen, 
Associate Executive Editor, National 
Enquirer, Lantana, Florida 33462. 


COPY EDITOR 


Do you have 1 or more years of copy 
desk experience? Are you able to edit 
copy sharply, write accurate and lively 
heads and layout pages? 

If you answered “‘yes’’ to those ques- 
tions, we have an opportunity for you 
on our 19,000 circulation, 6-afternoon 
offset paper. We are located in a 
friendly city of 35,000 in a rapidly 
growing area. 

Salary commensurate with your ability, 
plus excellent company paid benefits. 


If you’d like to come and grow with 
one of the Southeast’s most progres- 
sive newspapers, please contact Jack 
Hildebrand, Evening Herald, P.O. Box 
11707, Rock Hill, S.C. 29730, Phone 
(803) 327-7161. 


MANAGING EDITOR 


Great opportunity for aggressive news- 
man with 6-8 years experience in the 
newspaper field. We are a daily eve- 
ning paper (award winning), and we 
want an organizer who can train, 
direct, and lead a young, enthusiastic 
5-man staff. Local news is our strong 
point. Sense of humor, ability to deal 
with all kinds of people and situations, 
like of smaller communities a_neces- 
sity. (Our circulation is 6,000). We 
are in northern Illinois—close to Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee. Paid holidays, 
vacation, Profit Sharing, insurance 
part of the fringes. Contact Patrick B. 
Mattison, 401 Whitney Blvd., Belvi- 
dere, Illinois 61008 by letter. 


SPORTS RBPORTER for 55,000 AM 
daily in seaside community, Zone 1. 
Prefer fresh J-school grad with interest 
in schoolboy sports and layout. Good 
salary, benefits and environment. Box 
1020, Editor & Publisher. 


NEWS DIRECTOR. State university in 
Midwestern city of 40,000 seeks ex- 
perienced person to direct News Bu- 
reau, Major requirement is ability to 
produce quality news releases and co- 
ordinate media relations. Must have 
a college degree, news writing experi- 
ence (preferably newspaper), super- 
visory ability. Open immediately. Sal- 
ary $10,000-$12,500. Send resume and 
recommendations to Dr. Harvey Jacob- 
son, director of University Relations, 
University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks 58201. (701) 777-2731. An equal 
opportunity employer. 


CITY EDITOR needed for 60,000 cir- 
culation daily in Midwest capital city, 
college town. Excellent opportunity for 
advancement, Some management ex- 
perience necessary. $24,000 salary. 
Send resume and picture to Box 1117, 
Editor & Publisher. 


FREE PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Daily Newspapers 


Send us your resumé: we will duplicate 
and refer it on current job openings. 
Full range of editorial, advertising, 
circulation and back shop jobs usually 
available. ' 


New England Daily Newspaper Assn. 
340 Main St., Room 527 
Worcester, Mass. 01608 


HELP WANTED 
FREELANCE 


FREELANCE TRAVEL WRITERS in 
various locations Far Bast needed for 
mature, stable but evolving interna- 
tional travel magazine, Good, exciting, 
personal and colorful stories and photos 
needed monthly. Write or submit man- 
uscripts to Editor, Far East Reporters, 
Inc., 4-28, 1-chome, Moto-Azabu, 
Minato-ku, Tokyo, 106 Japan. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


~ 


OPENINGS IN PENNSYLVANIA. All 
types. Write Pennsylvania Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, 2717 North 
Front St., Harrisburg, Pa, 17110. 


PRESSROOM 


APPRENTICE OR_ JOURNEYMAN 
wanted for Goss Community press, 
darkroom, backshop in small offset 
daily. $4 to $6 per hour, depending on 
experience, Write Lew Williams, Daily 
News, Box 79, Ketchikan, Alaska 99901. 


WEB OFFSET PRESSROOM MAN- 
AGER. Excellent opportunity for a 
top flight Web Offset Pressroom Man- 
ager to relocate in sunny Florida, the 
capital of recreation of the United 
States. Responsibilities include per- 
sonnel and budget management, some 
machine maintenance procedures, and 
to produce a quality product. Salary 
dependent on credentials. All replies 
strictly confidential. Box 1044, Editor 
& Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


ZONE 2 OFFSET DAILY needs work- 
ing Production Manager. Good salary 
and fringes, new plant, Compugraphic 


9000, 2961 and 4961. Reply _in strict 
confidence to Box 1076, Editor & 
Publisher. 


WEB OFFSET PRESSMAN 


to work on morning daily as assistant 
pressroom foreman, Prefer previous ex- 
perience on Goss Urbanite or Cottrell 
845—located on Texas Gulf Coast. Ideal 
opportunity for right person. Write to 
The Galveston Daily News, P.O. Box 
628, Galveston, Texas 77550, or call 
Grady Bynum, (713) 1744-3611. 


CONSULTANT NEEDED to streamline 
procedures in photo comp composing 
room of 18,000 circulation daily. Top 
pay available for knowledgeable person 
who can reduce page cost. Box 1073, 
Editor & Publisher. 


GENERAL COMPOSING ROOM FORE- 
MAN—Two shift operation averaging 
200 pages per week, Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania daily now going cold type. Op- 
portunity to become Production .Man- 
ager. Salary mid-teens, top benefits. 
Box 1185, Editor & Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 
MANAGEMENT 
ENGINEER 


Job involves operational and project 
type assignments in all areas of our 
production department, reporting to 
our Production Manager. Job is avail- 
able due to promotion. 

Requires a thorough knowledge of 
newspaper production processes and 
methods. Prefer college graduate and 
experience in new cold type processes. 


Should have 3-6 years experience and 
be capable of assuming greater re- 
sponsibilities. Good written and ver- 


bal communications skills important, 
as well as ability to develop good 
working relationships with all depart- 
ments. 

Please send complete resume with 
salary requirements in complete con- 
fidence to: 


R. A. Hallay 
Manager, Employment Services 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE/CHICAGO TODAY 


435 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 60611 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for July 7, 1973 


Positions Wanted... 
PERSONNEL AVAILABLE FOR ALL NEWSPAPER DEPARTMENTS & ALLIED FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


HIGHLY QUALIFIED MANAGER, 
over 20 years front office experience in 
all phases of graphic arts seeks chal- 
lenge in Southeast. Resume on request. 
Box 1095, Editor & Publisher. 


CONTROLLER of large daily seeks 
similar position in Zone 3, 4 or 6. Ex- 
perience in all phases of operations. 
Box 1084, Editor & Publisher. 


GENERAL MANAGER/AD DIREC- 
TOR. At 31, experience includes man- 
agement of 19M daily, ad agency, 
newspaper ad sales and teaching uni- 
versity course in advertising design and 
sales. Box 915, Editor & Publisher. 


PUBLISHER 


Who says a newspaper can’t be profit- 
able and still offer readers outstanding 
editorial content? Not this  profit- 
oriented news executive, 39, with 
knowledge of business side. Desire to 
lead small daily or suburban weekly 
group operation. Box 1112, Editor & 
Publisher. 


PUBLISHER-GENERAL MANAGER: 
Can build, merge, start, close your 
weekly or small daily properties, Area 
9, temporary or permanent, available 
August 1, your confidence respected. 
Box 1126, Editor & Publisher. 


PUBLISHER-MANAGER of _ weekly 
group, bi- or tri-weekly, or small daily. 
Now VP for development of weekly 
chain and president of subsidiary. 
Award winner in news and ads. Indus- 
trial engineering degree. Have run 
everything from 4-paper to 400-man 
production shop. Will consider invest- 
ment or purchase from someone ready 
to retire. Salary $15,000 plus bonus or 
incentive plan. Box 1131, Editor & 
Publisher, 


ATTENTION PUBLISHERS: Vacation- 
ing former editor, age 42, with broad 
newspaper and PR experience, would 
appreciate a responsible position that 
entails a close, day-to-day association 
with a first-rate publisher. Box 1130, 
Editor & Publisher. Meanwhile, any- 
one for tennis? 


CIRCULATION 


PROFESSIONAL CIRCULATOR. 25 
years experience. All phases. Com- 
petitive. Top record. Minimum 25M. 
es ll get yee you pay an Exchange 
erences if you can affor » Bi 
1068, Editor & Publisher. pa eee 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR with proven background for 
small-medium daily or weekly offers 
editorial writing, column, feature page, 
entertainment column, church page, 
book page, business, government news 


writing. Sober, reliable, dedicated, 
hard-working, top health and photog- 
raphy experience. Write Box 1078, 


Editor & Publisher. 


EDITORIAL, news, feature writer 
available; solid background in na- 
tional-international politics-economics; 
20 years experience all newsroom 
phases. Box 1099, Editor & Publisher. 


SPORTS EDITOR-WRITER, 12 years 
experience. Desire Zones 3, 4, 6, 8, 9 
Pro, college (Big 10), heavy on local 
high school coverage. Good with cam- 
era, darkroom, all sports. Hot metal or 
offset. Box 1083, Editor & Publisher. 


NEWSMAN experienced in all phases 
seeks spot on small to medium daily 


Zone 5. Call (218) 457-2175 for resume. 


SEASONED PRO wants to trade smog 
and earthquakes for clean air and 4 
seasons. Solid, varied 15 years experi- 
ence. Looking for permanent spot as 
editor, reporter. Family man. Top ref- 
erences. Box 1036, Editor & Publisher. 


EUROPEAN WRITING. POSITION 
wanted. 24, BS Journalism, 2 years 
experience on major metro daily and 


past PR work, Box 1106. Editor & 
Publisher. 
BLACK MAN, 23, single, MA Jour- 


nalism, BA English, 2 years PR ex- 
perience, Seeks general assignment 
and/or feature writing spot. Prefer 
Zone 9. Consider others. Enthusiastic, 
eager to learn. Box 1059, Editor & 
Publisher. 


AWARD WINNING REPORTER, 5 
years experience, wants challenge. Top 
national references, solid clips, major 
fellowship winner. Prefer large metro, 


but will respond to all replies. Box 
938, Editor & Publisher. 
SPORTS EDITOR job wanted. Will 


take full time sports work with 
promise of becoming editor in future. 
Box 1089, Editor & Publisher. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE June grad de- 
sires challenging work in journalism. 
Experience and drive. Box 1096, Editor 
& Publisher. 


CIRCULATION MAN AVAILABLE— 
Experienced in large daily and week- 
lies with free, paid and voluntary paid 
systems. Prefer Areas 8 and 9. Box 
1124, Editor & Publisher. 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


AD DIRECTOR, small daily. 50, BJ 
Missouri, $250. Area 3,4,6. Box 1031, 
Editor & Publisher. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


NATIONAL or RETAIL MANAGER 
Solid, competitive, 20 year, all around 
sales experience. Self starter, organ- 
izer, promoter, manager. Zone 3 or 4. 
Box 1069, Editor & Publisher. 


AA-1 ADMAN, 30 YEARS PROFES- 
SIONAL EXPERIENCE, BOX 1085, 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN / MAN- 
AGER—42 year old self-starter with 
proven sales record on metro or large 
daily. Competent, aggressive with 17 
years experience including competitive 
markets. Box 1088, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


WHEN THE INTERNS GO, it’s time 
to hire a pro (General Assignment Re- 
porter). More than 6 years experience 
in most fields of coverage, Box 1137, 
Editor & Publisher. 


YOUNG REPORTER, entertainment 
editor seeks position writing for small- 
medium daily in Zone 1 or 9. Box 952, 
Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTING OR NEWS EXECUTIVE 
job on aggressive daily, small or met- 
ro, sought by family man, 36, with 9 
years on general assignment, politics 
and city hall beats for 55M and 220M 
dailies. Box 1062, Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER with experience on 26,000 
daily desires more challenging position 
on larger metro staff. Politics, city 
hall, legislature, the courts main forte. 
Dependable pro—5_ years experience, 
college graduate. Box 972, Editor 
Publisher. 


HARDWORKING June BA grad seeks 
first newspaper job. Strong academic 
record; editor of college _weekly. 
Money, location no object. Willing to 
learn, learn and _ learn some more. 
Box 1047, Editor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED EDITOR seeks news- 
room leadership job. Proven record of 
quality news quality, Want position 
with advancement opportunity. Refer- 
ences. Family man. W. V. Misslin, 
(602) 774-1613. 


10 YEARS OWNING publishing and 
editing 10,000+ _ weeklies and slick 
news magazine. Seek growing hungry 
Canadian paper who needs Jack of all, 
master of many, 38, reliable. Box 1118, 
Editor & Publisher. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for July 7, 1973 


EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS-FINANCIAL EDITOR, ex- 
tensive British and Common Market 
background. Former professor at Uni- 
versities of Cambridge, England, and 
St. Andrews, Scotland. 10 years news 
and editorial experience. Box 1133, 
Editor & Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


FEMALE REPORTER. Honest, aggres- 
sive, nice, 2 years hard news, feature; 
some heads, layout. Daily and weekly. 
Want some investigative. BA U-Michi- 
gan, English; BA MSU, Journalism. 
Zones 1, 2, 5, 9. Pomerantz, 2043 Golf- 
view, #109, Troy, Mich. 48084. 


CREATIVE '73 Marquette University 
Journalism grad desires public rela- 
tions or general reporting work in 
Chicago western suburb, Available mid- 
September. Resume and samples_ pro- 
vided upon request. Box 1129, Editor 
& Publisher. 


J-GRAD, August MA, University of 
Minnesota, wants reporting job, any 
Zone. Experience on metro dailies; 
background in courts, regional plan- 
ning. Box 1132, Editor & Publisher. 


AUTO RACING SPECIALIST, award 
winning photo-journalist, working 
knowledge of all forms of motorsports. 
Prefer daily in Florida or California. 
Contact R. F. Schenck, (201) 774-1472 
after 6 PM EDT. 


LONG TIME FEATURE EDITOR, edi- 
torial, human interest, entertainment, 
social service writer of Midwest daily 
is looking for greener pastures. All 
around combination man, _ including 
extensive copy desk and makeup. Mar- 
ried, teacher wife, minor children, In- 
terested in papers, magazines, social 
agencies, corrections programs on 
Eastern Seaboard. Box 1014, Editor & 
Publisher. 


JAPANESE seeks full-time correspond- 
ent or stringer position to report in 
Japan for overseas news media. Box 
1113, Editor & Publisher, 


FILM CRITIC position sought by Eng- 
lish MA, Journalism BA with 3 years 
reporting experience, over 170 reviews 
published. Can also review books, plays, 
TV, rock. Box 1127, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


ACCURATE, INDUSTRIOUS reporter 
ready to move up from small daily, Ex- 
perienced general assignment—social is- 
sues, police, local government, busi- 
ness. Depth reporting. Formerly with 
wire service. Female, Mid-20’s, excel- 
lent references. Box 1125, Editor & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED editor/writer seeks 
newspaper, magazine or job in 
sports or outdoor field. 5 years daily 
sports, 5 years editor state conserva- 
tion agency magazine. Hard working, 
conscientious. Prefers Zones 6, 7, 8 or 
9. Consider any, Roger McKown, 115 
W. Bridge, Granbury, Tex. 76048. Ph: 
(817) 826-4484. 


NEED THE BEST news editor _avail- 
able? 29, talented, enthusiastic. Experi- 
ence: editor, news editor, smaller dai- 
lies; copyeditor, wire editor, metro 
dailies, BJ Missouri. Prefer 20M or 
larger college city west of Mississippi 
—ideally, West Coast. Box 1114, Editor 
& Publisher. 


NEWS EXECUTIVE: Currently with 
large daily. 25 years experience from 
reporter to editor. Last 12 years di- 
rected staff of 100 reporters and edi- 
intors; decisive, honest, direct with or- 
ganizational and executive ability and 
experience. Nationally known and re- 
spected. Needs new challenge. Salary 
high but negotiable. Box 1121, Editor 
& Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER, 20 years 
newspaper pro, touring California va- 
cation resorts from Monterey to Mex- 
ico. Any West Coast assignment con~ 
sidered, Reasonable and_ professional. 
MacDowell, P.O. Box 82024, San Diego, 
Calif. 92138. 


PRODUCTION 
GOING INTO COLD TYPE? Com- 
puterized? Don’t know how? Want 


the best? Contact me. I have 19 years 
experience and know all phases of 
typesetting. Willing to invest or what 
have you. Confidential. Prefer Mid- 
west or West location. Box 1054, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


NEWSPAPER PR/PROMOTION ex- 
pert with 6 years experience. PRSA 
accredited. Background in_ special 
events, promotion creativity, program- 
ming, problem solving and execution. 
Managerial, fund-raising print produc- 
tion experience, too. BA degree. A 
real, self-starting ball carrier seeking 
“a line-up. Box 1104, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS PROBLEM? I 
can offer sound background in news, 
radio, photography, exhibits, editing 
and producing publications, community 
relations. Loyal, sober, dedicated, 
sound in health. Box 1081, Editor & 
Publisher. 


E&P Employment Zone Chart 
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Shop Talk at Thirty 


By Robert U. Brown 


Flow and use of 


the news 

Coverage of Latin American news can 
be increased by 75% in U.S, newspapers 
if wire editors have a better understand- 


ing of what it is all about. 

Over the years Latin American 
journalists, busi and politicians 
have complained th . newspapers use 
very little news of s tance about their 
countries as op 1 to the flash coverage 
of political upheavals, sters, etc. The 
complaint was valid for many newspapers 
although it could be noted that newspa- 
pers in one Latin American country used 
very little news about their neighboring 
countries. 

Many unsuccessful efforts 
made to increase the flow of 


many 
smen 


rr a 


DS 


have been 
news from 


Latin America and to promote its use by 
U.S. newspapers. The wire services vol- 
untarily increased their wordage from 
Latin America on the wives but little if 


any more of it was used. This was in 
spite of avowed interest by many publish- 
ers and editors that they wanted it. 

In our opinion, they never transmitted 
their interest to the men on the news 
desk and handling the wire copy so there 
never was any positive action, 

A traveling press seminar sponsored by 
the Center for Inter-American | itions, 
New York City, seems to have found the 
answer to the problem. 

Wire editors from 10 U.S. dailies were 
taken on a three-week tour from Nov. 29 
to Dec. 15, 1972. Visiting major cities in 
four countries—Peru, Chile, Argentina 
and Brazil—they had an opportunity to 
interview business and political leaders 
and to hear and see what was going on in 
each country. 


A controlled suryey before and after 
the seminar, conducted by Communica- 
tions School at the University of Texas, 
found an average increase of 75% in 
Latin American news coverage by those 
papers that participated. 

“Now we know it can be done,” said 
Joseph A. Taylor, director of the Latin 
American Communications Program at 
Austin, Texas. ‘The figures give an over- 
whelming endorsement to our basic idea: 
There is a potentially larger interest in 
Latin American news in U.S. newspapers 
than generally has been recognized.” 


Ten “control” newspapers were selected 
to go along with the ten that had sent edi- 
tors on the traveling seminar. All 20 were 
tabulated in September, 1972, for Latin 
American news usage. In February, 1973, 
after the seminar, they were tabulated 
again. None of the 20 knew of the study, 
and according to Taylor, “neither in Sep- 
tember nor in February had there been 
any blockbuster stories out of Latin 
America which momentarily might have 
influenced the results.” 


There was a 75% increase in the use 
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of Latin American stories by those papers 
taking part in the program as opposed to 
8% variation in 10 other dailies. 

According to John M. Cates, Jr., presi- 
dent of the sponsoring Center, “We had 
thought a 5% increase in items and 
inches would show the trip had had an 
effect; 10% would have clearly shown the 
trip to have been successful. As it turned 
out, the average increase was 75% with 
one newspaper, the Boston Globe, going 
over 300%. The sole exception to the gen- 
eral trend was the Pittsburgh Post-Ga- 
zette.” 

Here are the increases in news of Latin 
America in the participating newspapers. 
The first two figures are the numbers of 
news items before the seminar and after- 
wards; the second two figures are the be- 
fore and afterward measurements of col- 
umn inches of Latin American news: 

Dallas Times-Herald 56-90 and 446-637. 

Denver Post 81-107 and 732-994. 

Kansas City Star 31-69 and 268-556. 

Philadelphia Bulletin 31-68 and 200- 
367. 

San Jose News 47-95 and 297-938. 

Arkansas Gazette 63-78 and 316-428. 

Boston Globe 27-97 and 301-1214. 

Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 40-43 and 216- 
200. 

San Diego Union 94-184 and 1917 and 
2391. 

Corpus Christi Caller-Times 53-103 and 
357-667. 

On the basis of these results the Center 
plans to continue its program with visits 
to other Latin American countries by 
»ther wire editors. 

The flow of the news has been in- 
creased. The only thing left to measure 
is reader interest and whether it is stim- 
ulated by this exposure. 

e 


Chief executive named 


Clifton W. Sink, who was named pres- 
ident of Photon Inc. on May 16, was given 
tl additional title of chief executive 
er, succeeding Robert Campbell, who 
from the Wilmington, Mass. 


of phototypesetting ma- 


N.Y. paper loses 


anti-trust case 


A federal judge ruled June 30 that the 
New York Daily News violated anti-trust 
laws and sought to monopolize its home 
delivery markets. 


Federal Judge Arnold Bauman ruled in 
a 60-page decision that the News engaged 
in trade restraint and illegal price fixing 
through its franchised home delivery 
agreements, particularly on Long Island. 


He directed the paper and 30 indepen- 
dent home delivery dealers, who had sued 
the paper, to specify an “appropriate 
form of injunctive relief.” He did not 
elaborate. 

The difficulties began in 1965 when the 
News instituted a new system of circula- 
tion on Long Island, using carrier boys 
and girls who bought their papers from 
franchised dealers. “The record clearly 
indicates,” said Bauman, “that the News 
terminated sales to most of the 30 inde- 
pendent dealers after they refused to par- 
ticipate in its price maintenance system.” 

Bauman said the News’ refusal to deal 
with the dealers constituted restraint of 
trade. 
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Worcester execs 
elected to board 


Three Worcester (Mass.) Telegram & 
Gazette executives have been elected to 
the newspapers’ board. 

They are Robert C. Achorn, vicepres- 
ident and editor; Leland J. Adams, 
vicepresident/business administration, and 
Gordon A. O’Brien, vicepresident/finance 
and development. 


Adams’ duties have been expanded to 
include production, employe relations, 
maintenance, purchasing and plant securi- 
ty. He has been responsible for the direc- 
tion of advertising, circulation and public 
relations. 

Achorn continues his present responsi- 
bility for the news and editorial manage- 
ment and policy of the newspapers and 
O’Brien’s duties include financial manage- 
ment, long range planning, corporate de- 
velopment, and labor negotiations. He also 
continues as treasurer of Worcester Tele- 
gram & Gazette Inc. 


OPINION MAKERS 
READ IT... BELIEVE IT 
WASHINGTON STAB NEMS 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for July 7, 1973 


a ee 


De win Sax 


fast. 


When the Washington bureau chief of a national magazine called 
State Farm for car insurance cost data, we had our detailed research report in 
his hands before the day was out. 

Via Telecopier hookup between our home office in Bloomington, IIl., 
and our PR agency’s Washington D.C. office (800 miles away), we moved 
34 pages of graphs, charts and statistics in time to meet his deadline. 

Transmitting over telephone lines at the rate of a page about every 
four minutes, Telecopier can send to any place that has a telephone and a 
Telecopier receiver. (And that’s most major cities—and many smaller ones— 
in the U.S.) — 

By Telecopier—or telephone—we can 
get the facts you need to you...and get 
them there by deadline. 

If you want authoritative comment 


State Farm Senior PR Assistant 

Sharon Tallon and Telecopier: 

Part of the team that will get 
you the facts you need—fast! 


or opinion from the largest insurer of cars, 
homes and small boats, we can put you 
in touch with people qualified to give it— 
the chairman of the board, the president 
or any of the specialists we have in 
State Farm. 

Next time you’re on a story 
on insurance, give us a call. 


“TELECOPIER® is a trademark of 
‘ XEROX CORPORATION.” 


STATE FARM 


(eo) 
Cn yer=) 


INSURANCE 
® 


Call 309/662-2521 or 309/662-2063 
Public Relations Department 

State Farm Insurance Companies 
Bloomington, Illinois 61701 


The News in Denver doesn’t look like 
many other metropolitan newspapers 
because the News in Denver isn’t like 
many other metropolitan newspapers. 
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The News j in 1 Dees is tabloid. 


The News in Denver prides itself on being tabloid, The News in Denver prides itself on its solid, 

and being one of the best in the nation. -- consistent circulation growth with a daily circula- 
The News in Denver prides itself on a challenging tion now over 213,000 and Sunday over 236,000. 
outlook editorially, not resting on historical laurels, The News in Denver prides itself on our showing in 
but constantly striving to do better. the Pulse, Inc. survey, published February 1972, 
The News in Denver prides itself on a phenome which proves strength beyond our statistical base. 
growth in advertising linage from all departments— The News in Denver prides itself on not looking 
publishing over 48,000,000 lines in 1972 ae antici- - like many other metropolitan newspapers because 
pating over 51, 22°. 000 this pes pe Tee we’re not like many other metropolitan newspapers. 


Rocky Mountain News all that a good newspaper should be. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 
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